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ABSTRACT 

The objective of the African Capacity Building 
Initiative is to build and strengthen local capabilities for policy 
analysis and development management in Sub-Saharan Africa. This 
report examines the nature and magnitude of the problem, which 
basically consists of a shortage of development management skills 
combined with weakness in the area of policy formation in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. The report describes the African Capacity Building Initiative 
and presents an action program designed to meet its goals. The 
management and operational structure of this program, whose ultimate 
objective is substantially improved indigenous analysis and 
management of Africa's economic and development processes, is 
outlined. (DB) 
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Foreword 



Many different approaches have been taken to 
the development challenge in Sub-Saharan Af* 
rica. These approaches have all failed to support 
on a sustainable basis one essential dimension: 
indigeku>us African capadties-^skills, knowl- 
edge, and institutions. 

llw World Bank's long-term perspective study 
on Sub-Saharan Africa {From Crisis to Sustainable 
Grtnvth, 1989) highlighted this weakness and 
noted that human and institutional capacity is 
lacking in vitally all sectors and countries. The 
study called for a radical reappraisal of technical 
assistance strategies for Africa and for substan- 
tially increased investment in indigenous human 
capital and institutions. Tl^ African Oipadty 
Building Initiative (ACBI) offers one of the first 
opportimities to respond directly to thischallenge. 

African governments and the donor commu- 
nity are working on capacity building in diverse 
ways^through projects to develop hunuin re- 
sources^ agriculture, education, health, the envi- 
ronment, and so on. All these efforts are impor- 
tant and should be continued and intensified. 
But they are not enough. In particular, a vital gap 
is not being adequately filled: capacity in eco- 
nomic policy analysis and development man- 
agement. Despite theachievements in education 
and training in Africa during the past 30 years, 
most countries still do not have a critical mass of 
top-flight policy analysts and managers who can 
help pilot their econonues through the storms 
and turbulence that must be faced daily. 

Over the past several years, extensive consul- 
tations have been held with Africans and donors 
about the thrust of a new capacity-building ef- 
fort* Where should it begin? The consensus is 



that policy analysis and development management 
are the most obvious gaps and should be the ful- 
crumof any new initiative^-because rigorous policy 
analysis allied with professional management will 
support progress in every other sector. While the 
focus of the ACBI, therefore, is sharply defined, its 
impact will be broad and deep. 

The ACBI is based on several premises: it is a 
franoework that allows for flexibility; it is focused 
on improving donor coordination; it features strong 
African participation; it emphasizes sustainability; 
and it starts out small. 

Thisreport traces thedevelopmentof the ACBI— 
from a beginning conceptual framework to a man- 
agement and operational structure. The real test of 
the ACBI, of course, v/ill be how effective it proves 
to be as it moves forwa/d from this intellectual 
point of departure. The three co-sponsors of the 
ACBI— the African Development Bank, the United 
Nations Envelopment Progranune, and the World 
Bank— are committed to its success. Other donors 
and African governments have also expressed en- 
thusiasm and financial support for it. Now the idea 
must be implemented. 

The ultimate objective of the ACBI is clear: 10, 15, 
or 20years fromnow, Sub-Saharan Africa will have 
its own professional policy analysts and managers 
and its own institutions for training and advice in 
policy analysis and development management. 
There will be much less dependence on external 
technical assistance. Africa will be more in control 
of its economic destiny. 

That is an objective that all of us committed to 
sustainable development in Africa can share and 
work toward. 



Edward V. K. Jaycox 

Vice President, Africa Regional Office 

The Worid Bank 
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Introduction 



The African Capacity Building Initiative ( ACBI) i s 
aimed at building and strengthening local capaci- 
ties in policy analysis and development manage- 
ment in Sub-Saharan Africa. The African Devel- 
opment Bank, the United Nations Development 
Programme, and the World Bank are the lead co- 
sponsors of the ACBI. The Initiative represents a 
broad partnership between Sub-Saharan African 
countries and the international donor commu- 
nity. 

The ACBI isa framev^ork that will evolve as it is 
implemented. It addresses the major parties 
working in this field — principally, African gov- 
ernments, and donor organizations — and proposes 
a new partnership between them to build, over the 
long term, a critical mass of professional African 
policy analysts and economic managers and to 
ensure the more effective use of those already 
trained. The ultimate objective is substantially 
improved indigenous analysis and management 
of Africa's economic and development processes. 

The ACBI recognizes the shortage of a wide 
range of development management skills in Sub- 
Saharan Africa. The need for capacity building is 
very broad indeed. In light of the current economic 
crisis facing the region, however, the ACBI focuses 
on policy analysis and development manage- 
ment — because these skills are crucial and affect 
all other development issues. The scope of the 
Initiative is thus clearly defined and relatively 
modest, but its impact should be deep and wide- 
spread. 

Essential goals of the ACBI are to build profes- 
sional policy analysis and development manage- 
ment skills and institutions in Africa and to enhance 
utilization of already existing resources; to create 
a forum for full and active African participation in 
the design and implementation of capacity- 



building programs; to improve rlonor coordina- 
tion and helpdevelopgreater focus, prioritization, 
and rationalization in the development of eco- 
nomic policy researchand management capacity — 
leading to substantial cost savings as well as im- 
proved programs; and to mobilize financial and 
technical resources for increased investment in 
human capital and institutions in Africa on a 
consistent and long-term basis. These features are 
too often lacking in current approaches to capac- 
ity building in policy analysis and development 
management in Africa, 

The ACBFs action program includes new inter- 
ventions and strengthens effective ongoingactions. 
There will be a focus on six principal components: 

• The rehabilitation and improvement of se- 
lected national institutions— already existing 
departments of economics or public administra- 
tion in universities or colleges, or research and 
management institutes 

• Thebuildingor strengthening of a small num- 
ber of regional institutions forpolicyanalysisand 
development nuinagement; these regional centers 
would be principally training institutions in policy 
analysis and development management skill s, and 
sources of policy analysis and advice. 

• The strengthening or aeation of government 
policy units in the Office of the President, Minis- 
tries of Finance, Planning and Central Banks 

• The provision of fellowships to support se- 
lected African individuals in their research and 
training needs 

• The expansion of in-scrvicc training and work 
experiences for African professionals 

• The strengthening of local consulting firms, 
professional associations, and other nonofficial 
organizations. 

The mutually reinforcing linkages among these 
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components will be emphasized, including the 
anticipated positive impact on both the public 
and private sectors. It is also recognized that 
the proposed ACBI action program will need to 
be carefully phased over a long period and 
rigorously evaluated. The intention is to start 
out gradually and build upon experience. 

In order to implement the action program, 
new mechanisms will be needed to help coordi- 
nate interventions and mobilize resources. 
Three major mechanisms are proposed through 
which the ACBI will function: 

• An ACS Fund to support actions to build 
capacity in policy analysis and development 
management in Sub-Saharan Africa. The Fund, 
comprised of contributions from donors, will 
also be used to support an ACBI administrative 
structure (described below). Financing from 
the Fund will be on a grant basis. The Fund is 
a central component of the Initiative and will 
allow the ACBI to provide direct continuity of 
financial support for capacity-building actions. 
An amount of USSlOO million is proposed to 
support the ACB Fund over the first four-year 
period. 

• Cofinancing is another mechanism 
whereby donors may join some of their current 
capadty-building resources with finandngfrom 
the ACB Fund, and direct those resources to 
support a specific capacity-building program 
or institution. 

• Associated programs are a third mecha- 
nism whereby donors can design and imple- 
ment their own capacity-building actions, but 
inform and liaise with the ACBI in order to 
enhance coordination. By associating their pro- 
grams with the ACBI, donors will help to create 
a central networking and information-sharing 
center from which they and African recipients 
will benefit. 

These various mechanisms for implementa- 
tion will provide a flexible environment for 
capacity building in policy analysis and devel- 
opment management in Africa. 

To coordinate ACBI actions, and to manage 
the ACB Fund, it is proposed that a new institu- 
tion, the African Capacity Building Founda- 
tion (ACB Foundation), be established, with a 
small administrative structure as follows: 

• A Board of Governors consisting of donors 
and African contributors to the ACB Fund. 



• An Executive Board of Directors consisting of 
AMcan and non-African experts in the field of policy 
analysis and development management. The Ex- 
ecutive Board will approve the ACB Foundation's 
work program and be custodian of the ACB Fund. 

• A small Secretariat, consisting of talented and 
experienced professionals, and an Executive Secre- 
tary (appointed by the Board of Executive Directors) 
to operate the ACB Foundation's work program. 
The Secretariat will be responsible for identifying 
programs, monitoring and evaluating operations 
and committing the ACB Fund resources under 
n\andate of the Executive Board. The ACB Foun- 
dation Seaetariat will also play the principal coor- 
dinating role among donors and African institutions. 
The Secretariat is to be located in Harare, Zimbabwe. 

These administrative arrangements will provide 
for the requisite technical and financial oversight of 
the ACBI and ensure the strong participation of 
Africans in the program. 

The ACBI should be viewed as a pilot program in 
its initial, four-year phase. It will be rigorously 
monitored and evaluated and its continuation and 
level of support will be contingent upon its proven 
effectiveness. It should be emphasized, however, 
that capacity building in Africa is a long-term ob- 
jective. 

The opportunity for a concerted international ef- 
fort to build African capacity in policy analysis and 
development management now exists. Donors rec- 
ognize the need for improvement in their approach 
in this area. African governments, many of them 
already engaged in economic reform efforts, are also 
incteasingly cognizant of the urgent need for inter- 
nal capacity to analyze and manage their economic 
programs. 

On April 26, 1990, the Worid Bank's Board of 
Executive Directors approved Bank participation in 
and strong support for the ACBI. The Bank's Board 
approved a contribution of up to 15 percent of an 
anticipated total ACB Fund of US$100 million. The 
Board also urged other donors to contribute as soon 
as possible. To this end, the World Bank convened a 
meeting of donors in Paris in June 19*^0 to formalize 
donor support and financial commitments for the 
ACBI, and to exchange views on the ACBI's proposed 
program components and implementation arrange- 
ments. Donors expressed strong support for the 
objectives of the ACBI and indicated willingness to 
contribute to the ACB Fund. The ACBI will begin 
operation in 1991. 
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Parti 

A Framework for Capacity Building 
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Capacity building and African development 



The purpose 

The basic purpose of the African Capacity 
Building Initiative (ACBI) is to build, over the 
long term, a critical mass of professional '.fri- 
can policy analysts and economic managers 
who will be able to better manage the develop- 
ment process, and to ensure the more effective 
utilization of already trained African analysts 
and managers. This paper outlines a frame- 
work for improving substantially the develop- 
ment of those capacities. The principal objec- 
tives are twofold: first, to place investment in 
human capital and institutions high on the 
agenda of African governments and donors; 
and second, to mobilize the commitment and 
resources of these parties to implement a pro- 
gram of specific actions. 

The problem 

The World Bank's shidy of long-term devel- 
opment prospects for Sub-Saharan Africa (From 
Crisis to Sustainable Growth, 1989) emphasizes 
that sound policies are a necessary, but often 
not sufficient condition for economic develop- 
ment.' To be effective these policies must be 
sustainable. Policy sustainability, in turn, re- 
quires a strong sense of African ownership. 
There is no better way to foster this sense of 
ownership than to produce these policies 
through first-rate indigenous research and 
policy design capacity. As the long-term per- 
spective shidy also documents, this capacity is 



in critically short supply in almost every sector of 
most African countries. Providing the needed policy 
research and managerial capacity in the near term, 
and a capacity to produce these skills in the longer 
term, will require a large-scale, concerted, and coor- 
dinated effort by both donors and African govern- 
ments. 

The challenge of building policy analytic and man- 
agement capacity in Africa is underscored by the 
substantial resources donors and African govern- 
ments have already put into instihitional develop- 
ment and, especially, by the disappointing results to 
date * While it is difficult to estimate accurately how 
much donors are spending in Africa on technical 
assistance aimed at policy analysis and economic 
management, the figure is certainly large and on the 
increase. 

Overall technical assistance to Sub-Saharan Africa 
increased by 50 percent between 1984 and 1987 and 
is currently estimated at over $4 billion a year.^ Some 
100,000 expatriates are at work across the region, a 

greaternumberthanatindependence.Nevertheless, 
it has become increasingly evident that not nearly 
enough local skillsand institutionsarebeing system- 
atically built, technologies are not being transferred 
effectively, and lasting indigenous capacities are not 
being developed. Donor efforts and commitments to 
capacity building need to be better focused and 
coordinated. At the same time, the commitment of 
African governments to those same capacity-build- 
ing goals— as well as to a willingness to utilize local 
policy analysis and management skills— must also 
be reaffirmed. 
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The scope 

Development depends on the capacity of a so- 
ciety to analyze, adapt, initiate, and manage 
change. One of the root causes of the economic 
crisis facing Africa has been the lack of capacity 
in governments and institutions to respond 
quickly and decisively to a rapidly changing 
global economicenvironment While the agenda 
for capacity building in Africa is large, therefore, 
policy analysis and development managen^nt 
should be the starting point, because Africa's 
weakness in capacity is most telling in that area. 

Effective policy analysis and economic man- 
agement are necessary for successful develop- 
ment in all sectors. Agriculture, industry, the 
social services, environmental conservation and 
demographic management all require the ca- 
pacity to analyze and formulate responsive 
policies as well as to implement them. 
Strengthening these core skills will not only 
help create an environment that will benefit 
Africa's socioeconomic development, but will 
also add professionalism and quality to the 
management of individual sectors and the in- 
teraction between them. Thus, while the scope 
of the ACBI is relatively narrowly defined — 
policy analysis and development manage- 
ment — ^its impact on the African development 
process will be deep, widespread and catalytic. 

The Initiative will help Sub-Saharan African 
countries to improve their policy formulation 
by training a critical mass of policy researchers, 
analysts, and economic managers; by encour- 
aging more effective utilization by African gov- 



ernments of these new resources as well as of those 
that already exist; and by strengthening institutions 
at the national and regional level so they can survive 
periods of econonuc and political instability and 
provide research, training and advice on crucial 
economic policy issues. 

The immediatealmof the ACBI willbe tostrengthen 
government policy formulation and managerial 
functions by promoting the use of existing African 
researchers, analysis and managers. Over the longer 
term, the Initiative will create networks of highly 
trained professional policy analysts and economic 
managers in government, academia, and the private 
sector — many working indecision-making positions 
that have a broad impact on all aspects of African 
economic life. In short, the ACBI will provide Sub- 
Saharan Africa with a critical mass of expertise to 
articulrte, analyze and implement the region's de- 
velopment goals, and help African nations gain a 
firm grip on their economic destiny (Box 1.1). 

The importance of policy analysis and 
development management 

While the widespread economic dislocations of the 
1970s— changing oil prices, boom and bust in com- 
modity prices, overburdeningof debt— affected most 
countries of the world, the extraordinarily limited 
policy analytic and management capacity in Sub- 
Saharan Africa weakened the region's ability to ad- 
just to these new economic realities. Rigidities in 
bureaucratic structures, insufficient information 
about and lack of appreciation for the consequences 
of changing economic situations, reliance on a very 
few econonuc policy instruments, and the absence of 



Box 1.1 Dimensions of policy analysis ana development management 



Effective p<^cy analysis depends on the ability to iden tif y 
and measure the impact of various economic options, to 
assess trade-offs, and to present well thought-out choices 
in a well-prepared manner to policymakers and manag- 
ers. Policy researchers need special abilities to analyze 
and synthesize; to weigh various alternatives for solv- 
ing complex problems under conditions of uncertainty, 
competing interests, and limited time; to explain per- 
suasively and clearly to policy managers the strengths 
and weaknesses of various options; and to recommend 
a specific course of action in keeping with the economic 
and sociopolitical realities of the country. Persuasive 
policy advice must be f oujided on technical competence, 
but it also requires insight into practical political and 
buieauaatic options, creativity and imagination, and 



effective oommimication skills. 

The counterpart of effective policy formulation based on 
sound pdicyanalysisiswellmanagedimplementation. Butit 
should be recognized that the skills of the manager differ 
somewhat from those of the policy analyst. The manager may 
be a minister or deputy minister, permanent secretary, depart- 
ment director, senior dvil servant, or the head of a parastatal. 
As well as a sound understanding of econonUc principles, 
these managers need to apply their knowledge in their particu- 
lar political, bureaucratic, sodal, and culttual environments. 
This requires political sensitivity and skills in public adminis- 
tration, communication (oral and %vritten), task management, 
personnel selection, time management consenaus building, 
and negotiating techniques. 

The ACBI is aimed at strengthening both sets of skills. 
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Box 1^ The policy fonnulation process 

For the policy process to be effective, bolh pobcy analysis 
and economic management must interact. The process by 
which they interact might be described as a pyramid. 
Typically, at the pyramid's apex is a small team of senior 
managers concerned primarily with economic strategy and 
other broad pobcy Issues. This group, enjoying the confi- 
dence of the political leadership, Is called upon for advloe 
and knowledige as dedslons are made, and Is also required 
to oversee implementation decisions. Below this apex are 
the analysts who work on particular aspects of pobcy 
(pricing, budget, money supply, balance of payments, so- 
d ^\ spending), and the managers who administer develop- 
ment projects. 

To ensure that different perspectives are examined in the 
search for Oi? best poUcy choices, governments must be able 
to call upon groups from many different parts of society. 
Some of these may be interest groups, such as trade unions, 
chambers of commerce, and professional associations. 
Others may be academic institutions that can Impart a more 
detached view of pobcy developments. Still others may be 



Internal government policy units established to serve par- 
ticular administrative or bureaucratic purposes. And be- 
yond these groups Ue important community leaders, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) and other grAswoots 
organizations whose experience. Insights, and commitment 
are often vital to effective poUcy formulation and Imple* 
mentation. Tapping a wide range of viewpoints not only 
increases the prospect of generatlngquallty advice, but also 
improves the likeUhood of its acceptance and eventual 
implementation. 

The Importance of these different kinds of capacities and 
institutions in the policymaking process will vary over 
time, and their Influence will depend on the Issues a^ stake. 
What matters Is that pobcymakers should have continual 
access to these capacities and institutions as they address 
major pobcy questions. The dearth of these Indigenous 
capacities and the weakness of local Institutions In Sub- 
Saharan Africa have resulted, in numerous cases, in a 
flawed pobcy process which, in turn, has led to severely 
negative effects on development. 



Strategic thinking hampered many governments' 
responses to the econonuc and social problems 
facing their countries. 

For Sub-Saharan Africa to be better prepared to 
play a competitive and productive role in the 
global economy in the 1990s and beyond, the 
region will need the intellectual and managerial 
capacity to shape policies and to implement them 
effectively. Too oft ,n in Africa critical public 
policy issues are inadequately analyzed; little rel- 
evant and timely research is done by African 
universities and other centers of policy research; 
African data sources are generally inadequate or 
unreliable; and high-level African officials in key 
economic ministries are sometimes poorly trained 
and equipped. 

With Africa's urgent need to take action, it is not 
surprising that expatriate advisors have been in- 
creasingly called upon to substitute for this lack of 
capacity. However, these stop-gap measures can- 
not provide a lasting solution. In the immediate 
future, donors will need to continue to help bridge 
the gap in African expertise through technical 
assistance and other forms of support. In the long 
run, however, there is no substitute for Africa 
having its own indigenous capacity. 

Like other regions tl at have achieved develop- 
ment success, Africa too requires excellence in its 
economic leadership: civil servants, administra- 
tors, entrepreneurs and academics. If sufficient 
numbers of high-quality African economic man- 



agers and analysts can be created, the current 
intellectual and professional dependence on ex- 
ternal and expatriate technical assistance will be 
reduced. This will strengthen African ownership 
of economic programs, thus improving the pros- 
pects for the design and implementation of effec- 
tive policies and subsequent performance. 

Essential features of the ACBI 

Policy formulation is an interactive process in- 
volving many different agents and disciplines 
(Box 1.2). The ACBI framework would bring 
together these variousccnstituendesinadynamic 
and participatory program which would ensure 
strong African involvement in the planning and 
fomiulation of capacity-building strategies. Afri- 
can leadership in design and implementation of 
policy is an integral part of the Initiative. 

The Initiative is also based on the premise, which 
has become clear after nearly three decades of 
development assistance, that the donor commu- 
nity can and must do much better in terms of 
creating and fostering local policy analytic and 
management capacities and the institutions that 
produce these capacities. Although a number of 
donor agencies have developed expertise in this 
area and have undertaken effective programs, it 
must also be acknowledged that many of the past 
and present approaches to the delivery of techni- 
cal assistance have not worked. The donor com- 




munily has not developed a coherent strategy 
and, in case after case, development projects have 
been evaluated and found wanting in terms of 
creating and consolidating indigenous human re- 
source and institutional development goals. 

The ACBI will address deficiencies in past pro- 
grams by drawing on the insights of the donor 
community to forge a practical and effective ap- 
proach to building capacity in policy analysis and 
economic management in Africa. Based upon 
best practices and drawing from the lessons of 
experience, the ACBI will seek to provide a stra- 
tegic and long-term sense of direction to capadty- 
building efforts, help to coordinate and integrate 
the actions of donors and African governments, 
pro ide sustained support and focus on agreed 
priorities, and also help achieve cost savings with 



higher quality results and greater impact. To 
achieve these goals, the ACBI's structure and pro- 
grams will need to respond in a sensitive and 
collaborative fashion to African national and re- 
gional priorities— and be able to devise innova- 
tive and flexible approaches that can succeed in 
differing institutional and political settings. The 
framework outlined in this paper— which is based 
on extensive consultations with Africans and do- 
nor institutions — suggests such approaches (Box 
13). 

Any effective effort to build capacity in policy 
analysis and development managen>ent in Africa 
will also require a long-term horizon. It is an 
ambitious task, not only because of the long time 
frame, but because success will require reform 
and improvement in other critical sectors— espe- 



Box 13 The ACBI: A consultative approach 

An initial World Bank review contrasting policy analysis 
capabilities in Africa with those in other parts of the world 
began a process of internal staff discussions on the breadth 
and depth of Africa's human resource and institutional 
capacity problems. A working session, held in Kenya in 
June 1988, brought together selected Bank staff and expe- 
rienced African managers, policymakers, and academics. 
This session launched a process of consultation and inter- 
action with African and international experts on the nature 
of the problem and feasible solutions. 

The World Bank brought its preliminary analysis of the 
problem of capacity building before a group of some 30 
multilateral and bilateral donors, private foundations, in- 
ternational development policy and research institutions, 
and African experts at the Rockefeller Foundation in New 
York Qty in January 1989. This meeting reinforced the 
Bank's earlier diagnc/sis and helpedhighlighttheoutstand- 
ing issues and determine priorities. The Rockefeller meet- 
ing also served as a forum for participants to share their 
substantial experience in developing institutional capaci- 
ties in Africa in different policy domains. Participants at 
the Rockefeller meetingendorscd theaitical importance of 
capacity building in Africa and encouraged the World 
Bank to proceed with the idea of a special initiative in this 
area and to seek support for it. 

The World Bank, the African Development Bank (AfDB) 
and the United Nations E)e iJopment Programme (UNDP) 
nextagreed to work jointly to develop the ACBI. The views 
and experience of African experts were particularly benefi- 
cial in the process of consultations and this was facilitated 
by financial support from the UNDP and the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

The President of the World Bank consulted with the 
African Governors of the World Bank on the ACBI concept 



during the Bank/ IMF Annual Meetings of 1988, 1989, and 
1990. On these occasions, the African Governors endorsed 
the idea . Th e World Bank's Council of African Advisers h as 
discussed tiio Inltiativeextensively, and the Bank's Regional 
Vice President for Africa has also solicited the views of 
African and non-African experts on many occasions. In 
particular, a Round-Table discussion on the ACBI was held 
in Canada in September 1989. Sponsored by Dalhousie 
University and the Canadian International Development 
Agency, this Round-Table was attended by a number of 
senior African government officials, heads of universities, 
and various policy advisers, researdiers and experts. Many 
discussions on the ACBI have also been held %vith bilateral 
donor agencies— including during the 1 989 and 1 990 Ba;:^k/ 
IMF Annual Meetings. In all these consultations, strong 
support was expressed for a focused, long-term initiative. 

The ACBI concept was disatssed and approved by the 
World Bank's Executive Board on April 26, 1990. Following 
this meeting, a major donors' meeting was held in Paris in 
June 1 990. Further follow-up meetings of a Steering Com- 
mittee of donors were held in September 1990 in Paris and 
in November 1990 in Washington, D.C. 

In designing the ACBI, lessons have also been drawn 
from such innovative programs as the African Economic 
Research Consorlium (AERQ and the UNEDIL regional 
network program to strengthen A .rican management train- 
ing institutions. Consultative mechanisms, such as the Con- 
sultative Group on International Agricultural Research 
(CGIARX the Special Program for African Agricultural 
Research (SPAAR),andothermodelsof donor coordination 
have been reviewed. This extensive consultation and review 
process, and the ideas generated from the exchanges with 
Africans and donors, have been instrumental in shaping 
this paper. 
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BoxlA IheAsiai:! and Latin American experience 



Capftdty-buildlng experiences for policy tnalysis in Asia 
and Latin America show that only two decades ago, many 
problems familiar to Africa were prevalent there as well. 
Political instability and weak bureauaades, for example, 
were typical of several Latin American coiui tries as well as 
of some Asian countries like Indonesia. In the 19509 and 
1960s, university standards in these countries were consid- 
ered to be extremely low. Korea had only six Western- 
trained PhDs in economics in 1969, and Indonesia had 
hardly any at the time of independence (1948). Indeed, 
someof the African universides were ahead of institutions 
in Asia and Latin America in the 1960s. 

Demand for policy analysis was also low, and indepen- 
dent policy research centers were relatively new phenom- 
ena in Asia and Latin America. Yet over time, these 
institutions have come to play an important and respected 
role in policy formulation, complementing the in-house 
capabilltleswithin governments— for example, thelnstituto 



Nadonal de Adminlstradon Publica of Mexico, theCollege 
of Public Administntion of the University at thePhilippines, 
and the Korean Development Institute (KDI). 

For » long time, many Korean PhDs did not return to 
their homeland after training in the West. It was only the 
establishmentof KDIin 1971 and its favorable environment 
thatattractedtheflrstsetofeconomlstsback. Experlenceln 
other parts of the developing world also shows that autono- 
mous centers can attract and retain well-trained profession- 
als. 

An important feature of successful capadty building in 
both government and private and semi-(^vate Institutions 
in Asia and Latin America has been long-term twinning 
arrangements. The Indonesian Government, for example, 
has had a continuing relationship with the Harvard Insti- 
tute of International Development (HIID); and in Korea, 
KDI was assisted by HIID for several years. Several Indian 
institutes have also had extended twinning arrangements. 



cially in education and public sector manage- 
ment. Success will also depend on the evolution of 
systems of governance within African states to 
encourage and make use of sound policy analysis 
and efficient management principles. The in- 
creased demand for policy analytic and manage- 
ment skills generated by the growing number of 
reform programs that have been initiated by Afri- 
can govemn^nts in recent years is a highly posi- 
tive development. Over the longer term, how- 
ever, this demand for analytic and management 
skills can only be sustained through the strength- 
ening of local capacity to identify and discuss 
problems, devise appropriate solutions and effec- 
tively implement them. 

Fi-amework 

The ACBl is not meant to provide a detailed 
blueprint for capacity buildmg in Africa over the 
next several decades. Rather, it seeks to establish 
a framework which can help African governments 
and donors focus on priorities, respond to chang- 



ing circumstances, and coordinate their actions 
for maximum effectiveness. The responses to the 
challenge of building capacities in policy analysis 
and development management in Africa must be 
allowed to evolve over time in a flexible maimer, 
building upon best practices and experience. 

A renewed capacity*building effort in Africa 
can benefit from the experience of other regions 
which have already created and maintained insti- 
tutioi\s capable of excellent policy analysis and 
research, and which have trained strong groupsof 
analysts and managers in the public and private 
sectors. It is noteworthy that such capacity build- 
ing in Asia, for example, has been viewed as a 
long-term effort with a good deal of continuity 
and intensive participation by collaborators. 
Moreover, these capacities have survived in an 
environment of continual political and economic 
change (Box 1.4). The ACBI will draw on lessons 
from these regions to identify not only the skills to 
be strengthened, but also the institutional struc- 
tures needed to maintain and utilize these skills. 
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Nature and magnitude of the problem 



Weak policy environment in Africa 

There are many reasons for Africa's weak ca- 
pacity in the areas of policy formulation and 
development management. Of primary concern 
is a pervasive lack of th^ basic elements of 
successful institutions: educated and trained 
human resources, sound management systems 
and strategies, and favorable policy environ- 
ments and incentive structures. 

As African countries {gained independence 
in the 1960s, new governments had to face the 
fact that colonial regin>es had bequeathed to 
them neither strong institutions nor an edu- 
cated and skilled populace. At independence 
less than a quarter of professional civil service 
posts were held by Africans; most trade and 
indU2>try throughout the continent was for- 
eign-owned; only 3 percent of high school-age 
students received a secondary education. Zaire, 
for example, reached independence without a 
single national engineer, lawyer, or doctor.* 
With all its copper wealth, Zambia had only a 
hundred university graduates and a thousand 
secondary school graduates. In 1961, the Uni- 
versity of East Africa (serving Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda) turned out a total of only 99 
graduates for a combined population area of 23 
ntillion. 

Post-independence policies pursued by Afri- 
can countries exacerbated this weakness. To 
take control of their new nations, many gpvern- 
ments became directly involved in commercial 
and productive activities which had been in 



private, usually expatriate, hands before indepen- 
dence. This tendency led to rapid expansion of the 
public sector in Sub-Saharan Ahica. Public employ- 
ment now accounts for over 50 percent of non-agri- 
cultural employment in Africa in contrast to 36 per- 
cent in Asia and only 27 percent in Latin America.^ 
Over 3,000 public enterprises have been created in 
Sub-Saharan Africa since the 1960s. This expansion, 
along with the rapid push for Africanization, often 
stretched limited indigenous technical and manage- 
rial capacity ^o the breaking point. 

It must also be acknowledged that the political 
situation in many African countries has not been 
conducive to the growth or sustenance of indepen- 
dent human or institutional capacity. The political 
systems of new African regimes tended to be secre- 
tive, mistrustful, and intolerant of dissenting 
views— evenof objective policy research and analysis. 
ConsequenUy, censorship became common in Africa 
and local analysts confined themselves to relatively 
uncontroversial subjects. There is often no 
countervailing force in African countries— opposi- 
tion parties, unions, professional associations, in- 
f onned groups of intellectuals and opinion-makers— 
to debate and offer alternative policy options. The 
unfavorable political climate has diminished the ex- 
pressed demand for policy analysis and advice, has 
lowered morale in government ministries, and has 
led to the neglect of educational, research and sta- 
tistical institutions. 

Africa's dire economic situation has also affected 
capabilities in policy analysis and development 
management. Steep declines in Sub-Saharan Africa's 
export earnings, brought about in part by poorly 
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formulated and misconceived economic policies, 
have produced a decade of negative per capita 
income growth for the region . Per capita GNP has 
fallen by about 20 percent in the 1930s alone. The 
resulting financial CTisis has led to budget ruts 
throughout the public sector, resulting in serious 
shortages of funds for research, training, institu- 
tion-building and education in general 

Crisis in higher education 

The decline in Sub-Saharan Africa's systems of 
higher education has had a particularly severe 
effect on the region's analytical and management 
capacity. The World Bank's 1988 policy paper. 
Education in Suh-Saharan Africa, pointed out that 
higher education in particular has been hard hit 
by declining budgets and a rapidly expanding 
student body.* The growth in numbers of univer- 
sity graduates since independence has been ex- 
traordinary, from 1/200 in 1960 to over 70,000 in 
1983, However, partly as a consequence of this 
growth, there is now a crisis of quality in African 
universities. Too many poorly trained graduates 
are entering the labor market each year, nuiny of 
them in already oversupplied sectors, while 
chronic shortages continue in key economic disci- 
plines. 

Africa has produced first-class institutions of 
higher education, but these have not been main- 
tained in terms of physical infrastructure, librar- 
ies, or staff. Makerere University in Uganda, for 
example, one of the finest academic institutions in 
the developing world in the 1960s, hc^s fallen into 
a severe state of disrepair (Box 2.1). The same is 
largely true of the University of Ghana at Legon 



Box 2*1 Decline in capacity at Makerere 

Throughout the 19609, Makerere University College in 
Kampala^ Uganda was one of Africa's preniier universi- 
ties. Makerereplayed an importantpartin training Africa's 
flrst generation of post-independence leadership. As a 
leading university, Makerere was also a de facto regional 
center of academic excellence, attracting top-flight stu- 
dents from neighboring countries and visiting scholars 
from all over the world. 

Unforttmately, this golden age for Makerere was cut 
shortduringthe 1970b and 1980s. Those years of economic 
hardship and the ravagesof war sawthe institution shrivel 
to a mere skeleton of its former self. Inadequate staff 
salaries, a decrepit library, neglect of campus public utili- 
ties (telephone, water, electricity, sewers) — all these fac- 



and the University of Ibadan in Nigeria— universi- 
ties that in the 1960s were supplying both trained 
hunuin resources and, on occasion, objective policy 
analysis to governments. A similar story can be told 
about national nvinagement training institutions, 
and even the few regional management institutions 
have seen uneven and slow progress. 

Africa needs to develop again first-rate university 
programs that can produce the highly skilled pro- 
fessionals who can undertake basic and applied re- 
search. Universities and higher educational institu- 
tions should be intellectual forces that can assist 
governments with both today's and tomorrow's na- 
tional development. Policies and programs need to 
be developed in Africa's higher educational institu- 
tions that can help stem the flow of Africa's finest 
intellechial resources to overseas institutions, and 
also reduce the need for African academics and 
trainers to supplement their salaries with second 
jobs or outside business interests. 

Public sector management 

The situation in Africa's public sector agencies and 
ministries is little better than in its universities. A 
disproportionate part of national recurrent budgets 
(up to 85-90 percent) now goes to cover wages and 
personnel costs, leaving insufficient funds to meet 
routine operating expenses. Cuts have been made in 
all areas: nuintenance, equipment, supplies, train- 
ing, and staff development.^ In-house facilities and 
training for staff are practically non-existent. Exacer- 
bating an already difficult situation, new entrants to 
the civil service, recently graduated from university 
and hired by government as the "employer of last 
resort," are frequently assigned jobs without sub- 



tors led to widespread faculty flight and a staggering decline 
in ^he quality of the educational experience at the university. 
Lecturers there were being paid the equivalent of less than 
US$25 per month in the summer of 1989. Only one phone was 
working for the whole of the university. Computer and 
modem technological facilities (for example, the fax machine) 
were virtually non-existent. 

Makerere is a graphic example of the decline that has 
occurred in numerous higher educational institutions 
throughout Sub-Saharan Africa. Makerere's experience un- 
derscores the need for a consistent, long-term, and focused 
approach to capacity building in Africa— untidy domestic 
political situations notwithstanding. 
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stance and given negligible supervision. Power 
and decision-making authority are concentrated 
at the very top management rank with the result 
that senior management levels in government are 
severely overextended. 

Bscal austerity has led not only to a decline in 
public sector real wages, but also to a narrowing of 
the already sn\all differentials between manage- 
ment levels and lower*skill groups. Under these 
circumstances, many of the best public sector 
personnel have chosen either to devote less time 
to their official capacities, or to leave public ser- 
vice altogether to become part of the brain drain. 
Estimates place the number of Africans who were 
trained in Europe and who remain there e\ some 
70,000. Over 10,000 trained Nigerians are report- 
edly now working in the United States.* 

Reform of African public sector management in 
general, and civil service structures and incentive 
systems in particular, must go hand in hand with 
efforts to increase the supply of trained analysts 
and managers. Most governments in Africa now 
recognize this need, and virtually every structural 
adjustment program now under way in Africa 
includes public sector management reforms. The 
ACBI will build on this growing recognition to 
develop strategies for improving the attractive* 
ness of careers in the public service. 

Donor efforts 

While the many positive contributions by indi- 
vidualdonors tocapacity building in Africashould 
be noted, the lack of an overall, consistent and 
coherent strategy in this area may have inadvert- 
ently contributed to Africa's current capacity 
shortfall. For example, donor assistance often 
includes, and sometimes is specifically tied to, 
foreign consultants who are meant to transfer 
technical skills to African managers and institu- 
tions. In too many cases this simply has not 
happened . Technical assistance may be delivered 
during a consultant's service, but often no perma- 
nent skill transfer takes place. Sonnetimes the poor 
local environment and incentive structure have 
worked against skill transfer. But frequently lack 
of coordination has overburdened African insti- 
tutions and available skilled manpower, and too 
often aid agencies have undermined the ca(>acity 
of core ministries by setting up their own project 
management units. Donors have tried to promote 
capacity building in Africa, but the results have 
been uneven and generally disappointing. 



'Trom an operational point of view, the record 
of technical assistance,particularlyinSub-Saharan 
Africa, is perceived by the Bank, the UNDP, do- 
norsand redpientslargely as unsatisfactory," notes 
a 1987 Worid Bank report on technical assistance.^ 
Among the major issues identified as hampering 
the effective utilization, absorption, and 
sustainability of technical assistance were the fol- 
lowing; 

• Technical assistance is often perceived as sup- 
ply-driven, or imposed as a price for financial 
assistance rather than a response to local demands; 
it often reflects donor objectives that are not in 
keeping with Africa's needs. 

• Ftojects are overdesigned, reflecting an imper- 
fect understanding of the local institutional and 
cultural environment; there is often little attempt 
to ensure local input and adoption. 

• The usually uncoordinated and sometimes 
duplicative flow of bilateral, multilateral, and re- 
gional sources of technical assistance has created 
monumental coordination problems among do- 
nors and recipients and has led to an overstretched 
capacity of aid recipients to provide counterpart 
human resources. 

• There hasbeen a significant shift from engineer- 
ing-type, technical assistance to institutional as- 
sistance, which is more difficult to provide, imple- 
ment, and monitor. 

• The commitment of borrowers to the need for 
and objectives of technical assistance is of ten weak. 

The ^*ow of technical assistance into Africa is 
substantial. Reported average technical assis- 
tance for 42 African countries in 1987 amounted to 
about $7 per capita.^^ Many thousands of expa- 
triate technical assistants are working in Sub- 
Saharan Africa, ranging from senior policy advis- 
ers, managers and business executives to techni- 
cians and teachers. There is no question that 
external technical assistance will continue to be 
needed in Africa during the next decade. Local 
experts in economics, finance, and other important 
specialties will be in short supply. However, the 
use of expatriates as a first choice rather than a last 
alternative must be resisted by both African gov- 
ernments and donors. Technical assistance must 
be designed to focus on building domestic capac- 
ity and institutions, and African administrations 
must be prepared to make full use of these local 
capacities. To this end, the World Bank's long- 
term perspective study on Sub-Sahuran Africa has 
called for a radical reappraisal of current technical 
assistance efforts." 
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For example, overseas training and educa- 
tion, which are sometioies used as part of the 
traditional technical assistance approach, have 
not been entirely successful in solving Africa's 
capacity problems. First, the low pay struc- 
tures in African countries have often led tal- 
ented Africans to remain abroad. Second, not 
enough has been done to ensure that the over- 
seas universities or institutions selected for fel- 
lowships have programs relevant to the needs 
of African participants. As a result, students 
returning to Africa often find that they have 
acquired theoretical concepts and tools that are 
inappropriate to the practical problems they 
face as practitioners. Much more needs to be 
done to encourage overseas universities and 
training institutes to research the realities of 
African sociopolitical systems, and to adjust 
their programs accordingly. 

Another clear lesson from past donor efforts 
to build African capacity is that these efforts 
must be long term if they are to succeed. In the 
1960s and 1970s, donors made substantial con- 
tributions to the overseas and local training of 
Africans, the financing and conducting of re- 
search, and the establishment of teaching de- 
partments and research institutions. Much of 
this support, with notable exceptions, has now 
disappeared. While the support of the 1960s 
and 1970s did produce significant numbers of 



trained individuals and several excellent institutions 
(such as the economics departn\ents of the universi- 
tiesof Legon, Ibadan, Dakar, Abidjan, Dar-es^Salaam, 
Nairobi, and Makerere), all of these institutions have 
suffered dramatic declines in the 1980s (Box 2.2). 

Although the reccrd of success is mixed, it is 
important to emphdsize that multilateral and bilat- 
eral donors, as well as private foundations, have 
provided and continue to provide much-needed 
hunun resource and institutional support to Sub- 
Saharan Africa.^^ Furthermore, in response to the 
clearneed for considerable strengtheningof research 
and management capacities, new initiatives are be- 
ing developed. 

The UNDP, for example, has become an important 
source for policy and management improvements in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. Recent initiatives by the UNDP 
include the Special Action Program for Administra- 
tion and Management (SAPAM), the funding of 
Structural Adjustment Advisory Teams to assist 
governments in preparing adjustment programs, 
and the establishment ot a specialized development 
management program which will fund programs 
designed to address econonuc management prob- 
lems that arise during adjustment reforms. 

The Economic Development Institute (EDI), as the 
World Bank's external training agency, has also ex- 
panded its role as a trainer of key civil servants and 
policymakers in Africa through a series of senior 
policy seminars on the management of develop- 



Box 2.2 The Rockefeller Foundation and capacity building 



In the 1960s and 1970s some of the major International 
foundations, particularly Ford and Rockefeller, were 
major contributors to building capacity in Africa. 
Rockefeller, for example, invested $7.1 million in insti- 
tution-building grants to the universities of Makerere, 
Nairobi and Dar-cs-Salaam between 1961 and 1973. 
African institutions which remain today as important 
centers of research were first launched by grants from 
Rockefellers University Development Program— in- 
cluding the Institute of Development Studies at Nairobi 
and the Economic Research Bureau at Dar-e^Salaam. 
While these efforts have been much reduced, many 
trained persons now occupy important posts and some 
of the institutional legacy remains. Foundations, more- 
over, continue to make important contributions— from 
small grants to individuals to institutional support for 
training and research, in a number of critical sectors. 

Four major elements were crudal to the success of the 
Rockefeller Program: 



1. Concentration on five selected African universities: 

• Makerere University College, Uganda 

• University of Dar-es-Salaann, Tanzania 

• University of Nairobi, Kenya 

• University of Ibadan, Nigeria 

• National University of Zaire 

2. Emphaiis on long-term indigenous staff development: 
Master's and doctoral fellowships abroad were awarded to 
strengthen the aeation of local teaching skills and research 
capacity. 

3. Appointment of visiting expatriate staff: The Rockefeller 
Program fadlitated the achievementof excellent policy research 
centers by recruiting visiting professors and researchers from 
abroad for short-term appointments. 

4. Support for applied research: Rockefeller's insistence on 
having research grounded in real-world problemsencouraged 
the development of a research ethos. 
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ment. These seminars strengthen the EDVs more 
traditional work in training Africans in sectoral 
issues, in the art of training, and in developing 
curricula. Another noteworthy EDI initiative- 
undertaken in conjunction with the UNDP, the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), and a 
consortium of other donors~is the UNEDIL 
project to strengthen some 16 leading regional 
and national management training institutions in 
Africa (Box 2.3). 

A further significant initiative involving close 
donor collaboration is the African Economic Re- 
search Consortium (AERC). Supported initially 
by the International Development Research Cen- 
tre (IDRC), the World Bank, the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, and the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID), the AERC 
was established to fund research proposals on 
African economic issues by Africans working in 
Africa. This effort is working to enhance the 
capabili ties of individual researchers in more than 
a dozen university and policy institutions in Af- 



rica by sponsoring needed research on African 
issues. Although still in its initial stage, the AERC 
has demonstrated the ability to coordinate and 
focus research on important African economic 
issues as well as to provide a forum for African 
scholars to share information and research ideas 
(Box 2.4). 

These and other recent donor efforts are helping 
to build policy analysis and economic manage- 
ment capacity in Africa, but they fall below the 
threshold needed to develop a critical mass of 
activities that will result in permanent change. 
Moreover, the traditional country-by<ountry, 
project-by*project approach makes it difficult to 
coordinate programs and to achieve economies of 
scale, particularly when dealing with the large 
number of small countries in Africa. Projects are 
often more costly than necessary both to donors 
and to recipients because each donor tends to 
repeat design and preparation in its own way. 
L^sons learned are seldom well disseminated. 



Box 23 UNEDIL: An example of African and donor collaboration 



The UNDIVEDI/ILO Program (UN-JIL) to strengthen 
African management training histitutions ia a rare example 
of collaboration among a group of donors and a group of 
African institutions. The purpose of UNEDIL is to build 
self-reliance among 16 of Africa's leading regional and 
national management development institutions (MDb) 
through a process of collective action. The MDIs them- 
selves take the lead in determining the priorities and the 
agenda for action; designing the programs and modalities; 
and implementing the action plans. Most programs are 
aimed at inaeasing the productivity and efficiency of de* 
velopmen t agencies and govemmen t departments engaged 



in ma)or sector or enterprise management endeavors, 
UNEDIL operates in all subregions of Sub-Saharan A frlca. 

UNEDIL is supported by a consortium of donor agen- 
cies (including the UNDP, EDI, ILO, Commonwealth Sec- 
retariat, USAID, QDA, SIDA; and the government of the 
Netherlands). The consortium is held together by a strong 
belief in the importance of building indigenous compe- 
tence by utilizing the competence that is already there, 
bringing together the strongest resource persons, and 
strengthening the strongest institutions so that they in 
turn can multiply the benefits and take leadership in 
capacity building. 



Box 2A The AERC: An example of a regional network 



The African Economic Research Consortium (AERO Is an 
e'cample of a potentially successful capacity-building re- 
search network. The exchange about policy options and 
experiences facilitated by the AERC is open, nonpolitical, 
constructive, and carried on mostly by Africans. 

Established in 1988 and based in Nairobi, the Consor- 
tium provides funding and technical support to some 20 
teams of four or five researchers. The AERC'a current 
annual budget is about US$135 million. The AERC net- 
work of individual researchers— linked with practitioners- 
has contributed to national economic policies by focusing 
on selected economic problems: balance of payments and 



debt management, for example. To ensure interaction 
among the teams and to enhance the quality of the re- 
search, the Consortium also provides periodic meetings of 
the networks and seminars on technical issues of common 
interest. 

The Consortium's effectiveness is largely due to the 
flexible approach that allows programs to be tailored to th e 
needs of individual groups of researchers. By enabling 
well-trained Africans to remain iri contact with colleagues 
aaoas Africa and overseas, it is h elping them to stay at the 
frontier of their profession and continuously deepen their 
professional knowledge. 
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Box2«5 Botswana: A lesson in prudent public policy management 



Botswana's system of public policy management is consid* 
cred one of the most successful in Africa based on the 
capacity of the Botswana government to formulate and 
effectively Implement strategies and programs of economic 
and sodal development Throughout the boom and bust 
years of the 1970b and 198Qs« Botswana's leaders managed 
to sustain s successful and pragmatic approach to macro- 
economic and financial management^ with the result that 
GNP grew at an impressive rate of 9 percent a year. 

Since Independence, the politicd leadership of Botswana 
has been Hrmly committed to the notion that competent 
management of the economy depends on the quality (he 
technoaatic expertise in the public service. In addition^ the 



following facton^have contributed to Botswana's record of 
solid economic growth and prudent public policy: 

• A political a Jture characterized by openness, pragma- 
tism and a tradition of consensus building 

• A gradual program of localization for bringing Botswana 
nationals into jobs formerly held by expatriates 

• The reauitment of a highly competent cadre of econo- 
mists in government 

• Strong comnUtment at the highest levels of government 
to planning for short- and medium-term public investment 

• The continuous and active involvement of policy ana- 
lysts and planning staff in budgetary and economic man- 
agement decisions. 



The donor cx>mmunity should continue to use a 
broad spectrum of instruments and methods to 
improve and sustain policy analysis and economic 
management in Africa. Increased focus and coor- 
dination are needed; however, in order to ensure 
that donor activities do not operate at cross pur- 
poses. Greater partnership can yield cost savings 
for donors; it can also mean greater im]:)act and 
intellectual pluralism for recipients. It makes 
good sense, therefor^, for both Africa and the 
donor commuiuty to take a more coordinated 
approach to improve policy research and eco- 
nomic management capacity in Africa. Such an 
approach lies at the heart of the AC6I. 

The question of demand 

One of the most important determinants of sus- 
tainable capacity in policy analysis and economic 
nrtanagement is the domestic demand for such 
services. Despite the need generated by the severe 
economic shocks of the past 15 years, there is clear 
evidence that African countries have neglected 
domestic policy capacity. This has led some to 
argue that there may be insufficient den^nd on 
the part of African governments for sound policy 
analysis ?nd economic management advice. In 
assessingthis argument, a numberof factors should 
bebome in mind. 

First, it is clear that the demand for analytically 
based policy advice has varied across time and 
among countries and sectors in Africa. Political 
attitudes have led some governments to ignore or 
even suppress objective policy analysis. Other 
governments have lost faith in policy analysis 



because it was of poor quality, ideologically moti- 
vated, excessively theoretical, or irrelevant to the 
African economic and p>olitical environment. 

However, past experience of periods of low 
demand for policy analysis does not necessarily 
mean that demand for such analysis continues to 
be low, nor does it follow that demand will not 
grow in the future. Some countries, Botswana for 
example, have demonstrated a determination to 
exercise control over their own economic policies, 
and have maintained a consistently high demand 
for policy analysis from both local and foreign 
sources (Box 2.5). Other African countries (C6te 
d'lvoire, Tanzania, Ghana and Mauritius are ex* 
amples) have demonstrated strong, albeit not al- 
ways consistent, demand for local policy analysis 
(Box 2.6). One manifestation of this demand is 
their relatively high average levels of investment 
in training econonusts and financial experts. Fur- 
thermore, the presence of foreign consultants and 
technical advisers in economic policymaking in- 
stitutions and agencies provides a kind of prima 
facie evidence of local demand. As previously 
noted, around $4 billion per year is currently 
being spent in Africa on foreign technical assis- 
tance, a significant proportion of which is for 
econon\ic policy analysis and advice. 

It should be expected that demand for policy 
analysis will vary depending on circumstances. In 
some non-English speaking African countries there 
is no strong tradition o f independent policy analy- 
sis in either universities or the private sector. 
Demand for independent research will probably 
also remain weak in countries where researchers 
and analysts are seen as anti-govemment. In 
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some countries demand is strong in certain core 
ministries or units of government, but weak 
among the sector ministries; in other cases the 
reverse is true. There may be a demand to 
strengthen technical economic functions within 
an agency such as the central bank, but resis- 
tance toward building this capacity in institu* 
tions less under dii'ect government control. 
Moreover, demand may also stem from the 
private sector, as demonstrated by the case of 
Nigeria and to a certain extent by Kenya, Ghana, 
Zimbabwe, and a few other countries where 
business or farming groups are well organized. 
Some private enterprises and associationseven 
have in-house research capacity. The question 
of demand, therefore, is not so much one of 
shortage but rather of addressing its varying 
nature. 

With regard to the overall demand for policy 
analysis, a September 1989 report from the 
African Economic Research Consortium 
( AERC) concluded that "the effective demand 
for professional economists...exceeds the num- 
bers currently supplied from local research and 
analytical and overseas sources."^* This con- 
clusion was reached through an analysis of 
available data and the demand for technical 
assista nee and consultant services, and through 
discussions with senior government officials 
and academics. The AERC report further em- 
phasizes that the required supply will be ob- 
tained over the longer term only through the 
development of local capacity in response to 
changing needs. 



To serve this high latent demand for policy analy- 
sis, any new effort must stimulate the effective utili- 
zation of the capacity already available even as it 
works to increase the supply of new capacity. Better 
use of existing capacity could be accomplished 
through a variety of methods, for ex**.nple, the use of 
local consultants and researchers in aid programs; 
grants for policy research and analysis within minis- 
tries and other key public agencies; seminars and 
symposia to disseminate findings of research and 
analysis; and aid projects with built-in policy analy- 
sis and evaluation components as "incentives" to 
help stimulate government agencies to seek research 
inputs from local scholars and consultants. 

While these measures will increase the demand for 
policy analysis in many countries, there will be cir- 
cumstances where demand remains low. But even in 
these cases, the maintenance of existing talent within 
the country can be a vital investment for the future. 
For example, foundation fellowships for able Ugan- 
dans continued even during the last years of Idi 
Amin; these Ugandans provided a reservoir of talent 
for the task of reconstruction when more rational 
circumstances returned to their country. Donors and 
African governments seriously committed to capac- 
ity building must be willing to accept the compli- 
cated nature of demand and the different forms it 
may take in different national contexts at different 
periods. 

At this juncture, with many African countries en- 
gaged in major policy reform programs, the environ- 
ment for investment in policy analysis and manage- 
ment capacity in Africa may well be more favorable 
than at any time since independence. As more 



Box 2«6 Tanzania and the use of local policy analysts 



The University of Dar-€9>Salaaxn (UDSM) is one of the 
few universities in Africa where faculty and research 
economists are contributing significantly to national 
economic policy analysis. Its Economic Research Bu- 
reau (ERB), started in 1 965 with Rockefeller Foundation 
support, was staf J^ed initially by expatriates while Tan- 
zanians weru sent abroad for postgraduate training. 

Th is effort to create a center of excellence was set back 
by the phasing out of Foundation support in 1971. Core 
staff were attached to jobs in the public servio? and 
expatriates left. This decline was reversed in 1979when 
Sweden agreed to sponsor tech nical support and training 
for the ERB and Econoniics Faculty at the University of 
Lund. 

The current program also provides for short-term 
study visits, sabbatical leave for senior staff, assignments 



by visiting professors, and equipment. As a result, there now 
exists a strong group of over a dozen Tanzanian professional 
economists at UDSM capable of carrying out independent 
research and providing policy analysis. 

These UD^ economists have been increasingly drawn in to 
policy work by the government in recent years. Four factors 
contributed to bring about this level of policy interaction 
between Dar-es-Salaam economists and government decision- 
makers. First, the strong support of donors helped to establish 
UDSM as a small center of excellence. Second, Tanzanian 
authorities were willing to engage in a fairly open debate on 
difficult policy issues. Third, the professional analysis done by 
local economists was of practical relevance to Tanzanian 
policymakers. Finally, donors became increasingly aware that 
local experts are a knowledgeable and costnaffective resource 
for their own work. 
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African countries begin and intensify these re- 
form programs, the demand for trained policy 
analysts and managers will grow. Supply must 
keep pace. 

A major objective of the ACBI is to help stimu- 
late demand and make it more consistent. Varia- 
tions or even weakness in demand must not be 
used as an excuse for delaying the important task 



of building local policy research and management 
capacity in Africa. There is an urgent need for 
improved research, analytical and management 
capacity if the promise of Africa's policy reform 
process is to be fully realized. The ACBI action 
program outlined in the following section ain\$ at 
meeting this need. 
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An action program 



Main objectives 

The ACBI will increase the provision of high- 
quality policy advice to African dedsion*makers 
through the training of senior managers and 
policy analysts in the public and private sectors, 
by helping establish reliable sources of resea rch 
and information, and by promoting a more 
open policy dialogue on issues of significant 
economic importance for individual countries 
and the region as a whole. Specifically, the 
Initiative will: 

• Cteate a consultative forum in which Afri- 
cans can participate as full partners in the set- 
ting of priorities and the development of poli- 
cies to promote capacity-building goals 

• Establish processes for coordinating capac- 
ity-building efforts that would lead to greater 
efficiency and effectiveness of ongoing donor 
efforts 

• Increase the level of funding and resources 
available to enhance ongoing capacity-build ing 
interventions as well as to fi;\ance promising 
new actions 

• Establish systematic links between research 
and training institutions and governments to 
foster greater understanding and communica- 
tion between these groups. 

To accomplish theye objectives the Initiative 
will: 

• Selectively rehabilitate and upgrade existing 
policy analysis and economic management in- 
stitutionsand, where that is not possible, create 
new institutions 



• Insulate these institutions from political interfer- 
ence and help them achieve coherent research and 
training programs 

• Identify, design, and promote the systematic 
building of national and regional networks of re- 
searchers, analysts, managers, and professional as- 
sociations in Africa 

• Coordinate with complementary development 
initiatives in higher education, public sector reform, 
and other important sectors. 

Program components 

No single action or program can address Africa's 
ca()acity-building requirements in policy analysis 
and development management. Rather, a series of 
mutually reinforcing actions, phased over a long 
f)eriod, is necessary. Effective ongoing programs 
must be continued and, wherever possible, strength- 
ened. But new actions will also have to launched. 
All new actions need not be undertaken at once, all 
need not be given exactly the same weight, and the 
emphasis given to certain actions will change over 
time. The overall aim, however, is to launch a stra- 
tegic capacity-building effort, undertaken jointly by 
African governments and donors, which is capable 
of making a substantial impact. 

Thediversenatureofthedemandforpolicy analysis 
in Africa implies tha^ the capacity-building response 
must be broad and flexible. A balance needs ^o be 
struck t)etween national and regional initiatives to 
ensure that capaci y survives the vicissitudes of local 
politics. A balance must also be achieved between 
building in-house governmental capacity and 
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strengthening n\ore independent bodies such as 
universities, management institutes and local 
consulting firms. 

National institutions 

National problems mt , be tackled first and 
foremost at the national level. A primary action 
under the ACBI would be to focus on strengthen- 
ing and expanding the policy analytic, economic 
and development management content of pro- 
grams in existing national institutes of public 
administration, research and management train- 
ing centers, and selected college and univei'sity 
departments. In one form or another, all these 
institutions pro videessential inputs into the policy 
formulation and management process. 

At present, few national institutions are provid- 
ing either the training or working environment 
conducive to high-quality policy analysis or de- 
velopment management. This is partly because 
they are not graduating a sufficient number of 
well-trained economists. However, while the im- 
portant role that economists can play in develop- 
ment in Africa should not be underestimated, 
they are not the only actors in the policy process, 
and training in economics is not the only measure 
of an institution's capacity-building impact. In- 
terdisciplinary approaches (for example, public 
administration, international economic relations) 
are essential to meet the capacity-building chal- 
lenge. 

Furthermore, capacity-building institutions 
need to be connected to the decision-making pro- 
cess. With few exceptions, this is not happening. 
National institutions which have the potential to 
carry out socioeconomic studies that feed into 
policymaking have generally not been able to do 
so. The resource base of almost all these institu- 
tions, whether in human or financial terms, is 
inadequate to enable them to fulfill the role of 
adviser to government on policy and develop- 
ment management. The ACBI will create new and 
strengthen existing research and training centers 
within national institutions, upgrade their capa- 
bilities, and enhance their credibility with gov- 
ernments by broadening their focus in the field of 
policy analysis and economic management. Un- 
der the ACBI, for example, national centers could 
run senior policy seminars to be attended by 
government officials. 

The Initiative's emphasis will be on the upgrad- 
ing and rehabilitation of existing national institu- 
tions rather than the building of new "bricks and 



mortar" structures. Moreover, the support for 
national institutions will be carefully phased and 
build upon the experience of pilot projects in a few 
countries. 

National centers will have to be carefully se- 
lected for support under the ACBI. The ACBI 
Secretariat (described in chapter 5) will develop 
the criteria for selection. Such criteria will almost 
certainly include degree of autonomy, sound fi- 
nancial control, and solid track record. It should 
also be ensured that institutions selected for ACBI 
support will have incentive structures adequate 
to attract the highest-quality professionals. Most 
important, the national government concerned 
would have to demonstrate clearly its commit- 
ment to sound policy analysis and its willingness 
to involve national institutions in the policy pro- 
cess. These and other considerations will be part 
of the formal appraisal process undertaken by the 
ACBI Secretariat prior to any proposal for support 
under the Initiative. The case of Ghana, where the 
Ghana Institute of Management and Public Ad- 
ministration is being fully integrated into the re- 
form process, provides a useful example of a 
national government clearly demonstrating its 
conunitmjnt to a national institution. 

In the national centers to be selected, the focus 
will be on research and analytical studies gener- 
ated by govemments and donors, and on pro- 
grams for training economists, policy analysts, 
and managers. It would also be desirable to have 
some national institutions within the region that 
could offer a two-year Master of Business Admin- 
istration degree (MBA), Master of Public Admin- 
istration degree (MPA), or Master of Public Policy 
degree (MPP) program for eligible graduate stu- 
dents as well as for n\id-career professionals. Both 
public and private institutions will be benefiJ?- 
ries of the Initiative. 

While initially focused on nationals as partici- 
pants, the more successful of these national insti- 
tutions could eventually evolve into subregional 
and even regional training centers. Leading na- 
tional institutionsoruniversitydepartmentscould 
offer programs to students from neighboring 
countries, thus helping to lower costs, particularly 
for postgraduate training. National institutions 
might be encouraged to develop joint teaching 
facilities that would provide examples for other 
national or neighboring institutions to follow. The 
ACBI could also help national institutions to 
achieve econonues of scale in the production of 
research and management skills and help stimu- 
late linkages anwng African higher-level educa- 
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tional institutions. Linking national centers 
and other ACBI programcomponents (regional 
centers, government policy units, consulting 
groups, and so on) will be extremely important. 
Fonmal twinning arrangements with institu- 
tions in Africa as well as in the donor countries 
will also be encouraged under the ACBI. 

In some countries, there may be no university 
program or training center that merits support 
under the ACBI at this time. However, it will 
also be important to recognize that some insti- 
tutions, although they maybe run-down or in 
decline, l\ave the potential to revive relatively 
quickly with an adequate injection of resources 
and support. The ACBI can play a crucial role 
in this effort as well as in helping to ensure that 
the needs of countries without national centers 
can be met by institutions in other countries. 

Regional training centers 

Strengthening and building regional centers 
that train policy analysts and economic man- 
agers, and provide research and analysis on 
econon\ic issues, will also be an important fo- 
cus of the ACBI. There are many reasoi\s why 
such regional centers would be beneficial to 
Africa. These include overhead and staff sav- 
ings, cross-fertilizationof experience and ideas, 
and insulation from direct interference by any 
single national government or from economic 
difficulties in any one country. Regional or 
subregional centers would also help Sub-Sa* 
haran Africa move further down the road of 
regional cooperation— long recognized as a 
major precondition for sustainable develop* 
ment. 

Africa's past experience with regional insti- 
tutior\s has for the most part not been positive, 
and the reasons for failure are well known. 
First, regional institutions in the past have not 
had sufficient autonomy to pursue independent, 
professional courses of action and training 
agendas. Second, they have had no assured 
long-term funding. Third, their appointment 
processes hav? been based more on political 
than professional considerations. Fourth, they 
have generally suffered from a lack of quality 
control and accountability due largely to the 
failure of the governments involved to respect 
the mandate and objectives of the institutions. 
Fifth, they have son^etimes been overwhelmed 
by donor interventions that have attempted to 
accomplish too much in too short a period. 



These problems will be addressed directly undei 
the ACBI. The regional centers selected and sup- 
ported under the Initiative will be ensured a high 
degree of independence yet be closely monitored for 
quality control. They will run autonomous budgets 
and be insulated from external pressures by the 
ACBFs administrative umbrella (described inchapter 
5). Furthermore, donor support to these institutions 
will be better planned, cooidinated, and tailored to 
the institutions' absorptive capacity. Given the re- 
source constraints facing both African governments 
and donors, the cost of physically building new 
regional centers is probably not feasible, ii more 
likely option would be to select a few exifiting re- 
gional institutions and help them to expand their 
capacity and add to or upgrade their progran^s. 

Under the ACBI, it is proposed that several regional 
instihitions will be gradually selected for support— 
for West Africa, Central Africa and the Indian Ocean 
countries. Eastern Africa, and Southern Africa — 
buildingtowardtheestablishmentofhighlyrespected 
centers for policy analysis and development man- 
agement. These regional centers would primarily 
conduct training and research programs in various 
aspects of policy analysis and economic manage- 
ment. The target constihiendes would he newly 
recruited civil servants; mid- and high-level gov- 
ernment officials (ministers, permanent secretaries, 
department heads, and heads of public enterprises); 
entrepreneurs (established and promising); top offi- 
cials from non-governmental organizations (for ex- 
ample, trade unions, professional associations, 
farmers' unions); and first-rate academics. The re- 
gional centers would thusprovide the topand middle 
mana^2ment in government and the private sector 
the opportunity to undertake short, refresher train- 
ing courses; condan research on important policy 
and management issues; and take time to reflect, 
write, and publish and to offer recommendations to 
African governments and donors. Another impor- 
tant feature of regional centers will be the hosting 
and otganization of seminars, thus allowing policy 
practitioners and thinkers from the region to come 
together for an exchange of views and experiences. 

Networks will be established among the different 
regional centers to encourage collaboration in the 
development of programs and materials, and the 
sharing of research findings aimed at upgrading 
faculty skills and knowledge. The regional centers 
will also have strong links and interactions with the 
national institutions supported under the ACBI— as 
well as with government policy units, consulting 
organizations and other ACBI programcomponents. 
Thus the regional centers would both support and be 
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supported by the other ACBI program compo* 
nents. 

It Is envisaged that not more than two regional 
centers would be selected for support in the initial 
phase of the ACBI. Support to other institutions 
would follow in light of the experience of this pilot 
project and depending on its success. 

On the policy analysis and research side, the 
instiiVttons selected might offer a range of one- 
month, tiiree-month, six-month, or even one-year 
training programs which would allow regional 
participants to catch up on the latest developments 
in their field through special coursesand seminars 
conducted by teachers and fellows. Regional 
centers should have a small core of permanent 
staff and perhapsa larger ro^atinggroup of visiting 
lecturers who would, to the extent possible, be 
Africans. 

On the management side, the regional institu- 
tions could offer new or refresher training courses 
on issues critical to development management— 
for example, the exchange rate, agricultural pric- 
ing, industry tariffs, privatization, social sector 
financing, and decision-making processes in 
general. The training programs would be of var- 
ied length and intensity, probably within a one- 
month to six-month range* As well as public 
servants, participants might include candidates 
from the private sector, academia, trade unions 
and professional as^ations, and conronunity 
and party leaders* The regional institutions would 
thus encourage the vital interaction between ana- 
lyst and practitioner that is so often lacking in the 
African policymaking process. 

It is envisaged that the regional institutions 
would become both high-level training centers 
and ''think tanks'' on policy analysis and develop- 
ment managementand would, over time, acquire 
a high degree of prestige and credibility bas^ on 
the quality of their ou tput. They would be able to 
provide research, analysis, and policy options to 
governments, donors or other groups upon re- 
quest. They also would offer a forum for an 
exchange of views among key actors involved in 
the policy and developn^ent process in Africa. 
They would train people in the latest techniques 
and provide them with the most recent informa- 
tion and data In their fields, and they would 
provide an important link between policy ana- 
lysts and managers in government and those ;n 
national institutions such as universities and re- 
search and training institutes, as well as in the 
private sector. In addition, the regional centei^ 
would provide a base for talented African think- 



ers and practitioners in the field of policy analysis 
and development management, help stem the 
brain drain from AMca, and attract back talented 
Africanscurrentlyemployed overseas by offering 
them the prospect of an institutional liome." 

The administrative and financial control ar- 
rangements for each regional center will be worked 
out in detail by the ACBI's Secretariat ^ * ^bed 
in chapter 5) on a case-by<ase basis. The Initiative 
will also ensure an effective managen>ent and 
incentives structure for regie '^1 centers and ad- 
equate resources for training and seminars. 

The criteria for selecting regional centers are 
crucial to the Initiative and will be developed by 
the ACBI's Secretariat and approved by the 
Initiative's governing structure (described in 
chapter 5). Some of the following factors will be 
taken into account: independence and freedom 
from politidzation, strong leadership and faculty 
morale, openness to different nationalities and 
explicit willingness to play a regional or sub- 
regional role, ftnandal soundness, and evidence 
of a solid track record in research and training. 

High profile, high-quality regional training cen- 
ters should become, over time, authoritative vokes 
in the fields of policy analysis and development 
management, offering training, research and ad- 
vice to national governments on a broad range of 
policy issues. In addition, the regional centers 
could also help develop a better framework for 
international negotiations between Africa and the 
rest of the world. 

Government policy units 

A corollary to support for selected national and 
regional centers for policy analysis and develop- 
ment nuinagement will be support for policy units 
within go vemments— ^d encouragement for the 
creation of such units where they do not exist. 

Govemmentpolicy unitsareacrudallinkin the 
policy development chai^ They are essential to 
the development proces;* as recipients of the re- 
search findings and policy reconunendations of 
universities and research institutes. Government 
policy units may consist of only a few staff in the 
president's office, in the n\inistries of finance and 
panning, and in the central bank. But they can 
perform critical roles in the review, filtering, and 
acceptance of new policies. These units can also 
give governments the internal capacity to engage 
in meaningful policy dialogue with donors. 

The strengthening of a government's strategic 
planning function is also a matter of pressing 
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urgency for most Afrii:an countries and there- 
fore a matter of priority for the ACBI. Gov- 
ernments cannot hope to reform their econo- 
mies without a clear vision of their intermedi- 
ate and longer term policy objectives. While 
there is no shortage of planning ministries and 
commissions in Africa, few of these bodies 
carry out the policy analysisand planning tasks 
for which they were established. They seldom 
have any involvement in the setting of strategic 
agendas or in the making of strategic choices. 
Often it is the finance ministry that in effect 
makes these choices, driven by short-term bud- 
getary or political considerations. African 
country' ^s need a strategic planning capacity 
that combines the talents of objective and well- 
trained analysts with the realism of practitio- 
ners who understand Africa's political con- 
straints and severely limited resources. 

While a number of donors, including the 
World Bank, the UNDP, and the Common- 
wealth Fimd for Technical Cooperation, already 
offer technical assistance support to African 
governments for policy ad vice or analysis, these 
interventions are usually linked to specific op* 
erations or programs. When the programs end, 
the policy advice usually ends too. In only a 
few cases has a sustainable, internal govern- 
ment capacity provide policy advice been 
established. The ACBI will, therefore, serve a 
vital need by offering to assist national govern- 
ments in building small policy units, or strate- 
gic planning offices or think tanks staffed by 
first-rate analysts. Small, low-income coun- 
tries might particularly welcome support to 
establish a policy unit, as nught countries pre- 
paring to undertake nnajor economic reforms. 

This kind of support will need to be nexible 
and responsive to a particular government's 
needs. In some cases, it could mean financial 
support for an individual to undertake training 
or research while in government service. In 
other cases, it might mean financing studies 
that are commissioned by an existing policy 
unit. Itmigh meanofferingadviceonqualified 
individuals (sometimes non-nationals) who 
could help set up a government policy un^' or 
strengthen ar» existing unit. 

The strengi:hening of go vemment policy uni ts 
will reinforce and complement other aspects of 
the capacity-building Initiative. Indeed, they 
will play a key role in linking the ACBI's pro- 
gram components. Even a small core of analysts 
at the highest levels of government can stimu- 



late the demand for independent research, analysis, 
and training from natioital and regional mters and 
lead to more effective use of policy outpu. m other 
elements of the ACBI. Again, a govemme.ic's firm 
commitment to this kind of policy unit would be one 
of the criteria used to decide whether it ought to be 
eligible for support under the ACBL 

Fellowships 

More opportunities need to be provided for the 
training of Africans with the ability to develop as 
outstanding professional analysts and managers. 
For example, external assistance to provide masters 
and doctoral degree training should be made more 
available. In recent years, donors have cut back on 
the provision of full-scale support for this kind of 
training for Africans on the grounds of expense. In 
the process, high-level human resource and institu- 
tional development on the continent has been slowed. 

To help reverse this trend, fellowship funds might 
be nude available under the ACBI, on a selective 
basis, to ou tstanding African civil servants, business 
leaders, and academics. Such funding could allow 
them not only to undertake additional training, but 
also to pursue independent economic research or 
analytical work. Some of this work would take place 
either abroad or ii. ^?y* ^^ational or regional centers, 
again serving to link tne ACBI program components. 

The African Economic Research Consortium 
(AERO is one nxxlel of research funding in Africa. 
The AERC provides small grants to African re- 
searchers and scholars to undertake research and 
publication and promotes interaction through semi- 
nars and symposia. The ACBI will work closely with 
the AERC, perhaps augmenting its funding for ad- 
vanced training in economics. 

In-service training 

The ACBI can also play a catalytic role in expanding 
the in-service tiw^ming of African professionals in 
both the private and public sectors. Some practical 
possibilities might include increasing the mid-career 
opportunities for African professionals to gain rel- 
evant training and international work experience. 
Multilateral organizations, bilateral agencies, the in- 
ternational foundations, acaden\ic institutions and 
private corporations could offera rangeof six-month 
to two-year assignn^nts to mid-level African ana- 
lysts and managers. 

Through this kind of on-the-job experience, Afri- 
can professionals would have the opportunity to 
learn new skills, gain access to new technologies, and 
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acquire a fresh perspective on development is- 
sues. Valuable in-service opportunities could also 
be provided under other components of the 
ACBI— in the regional and national centers or in 
government policy units. 

Load consultarwy 

Policy research and management capacity clearly 
must extend beyond the public sector. Thus the 
ACBI will also work to strengthen local consul ting 
firms, professional associations, and other non- 
official bodies in Africa which can contribute to 
the policy debate. Private companies are often 
well positioned to assess a country's economic 
situation and to offer objective advice and pro- 
jections to governments and to international 
agencies working in Africa. With sup|X)rt under 
the ACBI, the potential inherent in local consult- 
ing firms and professional associations could be 
expanded and strengthened. The Initiative could 
offer not only funding and technical advice to 
these bodies, but could also raise awareness of the 
potential of these firms and associations and help 
establish regional consulting networks. 

There is a growing recognition of the advan- 
tages of promoting the local African consulting 
industry. The industry can assist in training na- 
tionals and provide a pool of professional compe- 
tence which enriches academic training and public 
adn\inistration. PronK)ting local consultants could 
reduce the cost of consulting services, help em* 
ployment, arrest the exodus of competent nationals 
to foreign countries, and assist in retaining within 
Africa the knowledge and experience gained 
during project implementation. Although the use 
of African consulting capacity has increased in 
recent years, progress has been much slower than 
in other parts of the developing world. Given the 
special emphasis now attached to the private sec- 
tor as an engine of growth, it is vital to strengthen 
the capacity of already functioning and experi- 
enced private sector groups and institutions in 
Africa. The linkages between tliese private sector 
groups and the capacity created in government 
policy units and in national and regional centers 
would be very important. 

The special contribution of the ACBI 

The ACBFs contribution to capacity building in 
Africa will take place through: 
• Short- and long-term objectives: The ACBI will 
operate to meet both theimmediate need for policy 



analysis and management support and the longer 
term need to build institutional capacity that can 
produce skilled African analysts and managers. 

• A multi-sectoral focus: Interaction and exchange 
will be encouraged not only between policy ana- 
lysts and economic managers but also among 
various sectors, parastatals, public enterprises, 
key private sector firms, and NGOs. 

• A recognition of political realities: The ACBI 
will integrate sound analytical tcchiUques with an 
appreciation of political factors:, helping to make 
policy analysis more acceptable to politicians and 
their constituencies* 

• A strengthening of regional collaboration and 
networking: The ACBI will build networks of 
African analysts and managers as a means of 
moving African policymaking closer to self-reli- 
ance. 

• African participation and implementation: Af- 
rican leaders a nd experts will be involved in every 
phase of design, implementation, and monitor- 
ing, ensuring that those who best know condi- 
tions and constraints are fully involved in and 
committed to the program. 

More specifically, the ACBI will also: 

• Reduce dej>endency: The ACBI will reduce 
dependency on foreign experts by encouraging 
African governments' utilization of their indig- 
enous talent. 

• Be sensitive to brain drain problems: A princi- 
pal objective of the ACBI will be to encourage 
talented Africans to remain in or return to Africa 
by creating attractive institutional "homer/' for 
that talent. 

• Conduct training in Africa: Wherever possible, 
the ACBI will bring outside experts to Africa to 
strengthen African programs and institutions, 
rather than send Africans overseas for training. 

Phasing and evaluation 

As previously mentioned, it is not envisaged that 
all of the actions proposed under the ACBI will be 
accorded equal weight nor be implemented at the 
same time. The requirements of countries are 
different, and the particular actions implemented 
will have to be selected on a case-by-case basis by 
governments and donors collaborating through 
the ACBPs operating structure. The ACBI will 
carefully ph'^se its progrt^ms, monitoring progress 
and adjusting to changing netdsand circumstances 
as necessary. The risk of attempting too much too 
quickly is recognized, and the emphasis will be on 
starting a few, carefully designed projects and 
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biiildingupon experience. Indeed/ in the initial 
yean, the ACBI should be viewed as • pilot 
program. HUs first phase will be subject to 
rigorous monitoring and evaluation. If results 
or progress are deemed to be unsatisfactory, its 
operations can be reduced in scale or discontin> 
ued. 

It should be recognized, however, that the 
ACBI is a long-term initiative, the impact of 
which will go well beyond numbers of institu- 



tions and individuals. Improved processes and rela- 
tionships, better donor coordination, rationalization 
and prioritization, cnst savings and economies of 
scale, increased inU nation-sharing, a strong Afri- 
can capacity-building network— these will also re- 
sult from the Initiative. Implementation mecha- 
nisms and an administrative structv«ie that would 
help achieve these objectives are described in the 
second part of this P'^per. 
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Implementation 



Creating a partnership 

In order to implement the activities described in 
part one of this paper, a number of conditions 
must be satisfied. First; donors must recognize the 
goals of the ACBI and the value of better coordi- 
nation in implementing their current activities. 
Second, resources need to be pooled to meet a 
variety of country- and region-specific require- 
ments in a long-term, flexible, and cost-effective 
fashion. Third, a firm commitment by African 
governments to utilize effectively policy, analytic 
and management skills will be needed. 

The proposed ACBI framework will help satisfy 
these conditions. The ACBI w!ll work through 
three channels: (a) the ACB Fund; (b) co financing; 
and (c) associated programs. 

The ACB Fund 

Given the nature and magnitude of the capacity- 
building challenge in Sub-Saharan Africa, finan- 
cial resources will be needed to establish a central 
coordinating body and to design and implement 
capadty-building action programs. Toaccomplish 
these objectives an ACB Fui i will be created, 
initially of $100 million. Accesj to its own source 
of funds will be essential to the ACBFs leadership 
and coordination roles. Given that it will be 
multilateral, the ACB Fund will exemplify an 
internationalism which will be important both for 
the effectiveness of its programs and the stability 
of the African institutions being supported. 

Donors will contribute to the ACB Fund. These 
financial resources will be used to fund new ca- 
padty-building programs and to supplement and 



strengthen ongoing programs which have proven 
effective. It is envisaged that finandng will be on 
a grant basis. The ACB Fund will also finance the 
establishment of an administrative apparatus for 
the Initiative, consisting of a Board of Governors, 
Executive Board, and a Secretariat (described be- 
low). African finandal contributions to the ACB 
Fund will also be strongly encouraged. 

It should be emphasized that the ACB Fund will 
not attempt to substitute for all ongoing donor 
programs in the field of policy analysis and eco- 
nomic management. The Fund's comparative 
advantage will be in addressing critical gaps or 
weaknesses in current programs and funding ef- 
forts. Thus, the Fund is a central and essential 
component of the Initiative because it will give the 
ACBI the means to implement and coordinate 
new and ongoing programs. Without the Fund, 
the goal of increased coordination and better policy 
analysis and economic management in Africa is 
unlikely to materialize. 

Cofinancing 

As a second avenue for supporting the Initiative, 
donors might decide to channel some of their 
capacity-building resources through cofinancing 
with the ACB Fund. A donor might find this 
implementation mechanism useful in helping to 
strengthen some of its ongoing programs, to coor- 
dinate with other donors, or to reach a new target 
constituency which it did not feel capable of ap- 
proaching on its own. The ACBI Secretariat will 
take res(X)nsibility for monitoring and evaluating 
the spedfic program to be cofinanced. 
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Figure 4*1 African Capacity Building Foundation (ACB Foundation): Organizational structure 
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Associated programs 

Donors will naturally continue to pursue some 
of their own individual efforts in the field of 
capacity building where they feel they have a 
particular preference or comparative advan- 
tage. Under the third implementation mecha- 
nism, donors— while continuing with existing 
programs — would agree to inform the ACBI 
Secretariat systematically of the details of these 
bilateral programs and to associate them with 
the ACBI. This will allow the ACBI Secretariat 
to follow these programs, inform other donors 
and African parties about them, and maintain a 
full inventory of capacity-building initiatives. 

By associating their own capacity-building 
programs with the ACBI, donors will help to 
create a central networking and information 
center from which they will greatly benefit. For 
example, a donor might request the ACBI Sec- 



retariat to provide an analysis of donor experience 
in a certain subject or with a certain institution. 
The mechanism of associated programs, there- 
fore, is a vital part of the ACBI's overall objective 
to coordinate and rationalize capacity-building 
efforts in Africa. However, donors are encouraged 
to participate in all three implementation mecha- 
nisms by contributing directly to the Fund, 
cofinancing with Fund resources, and associating 
their bilateral programs with the ACBI. 

These three mechanisms for implementation 
wi'i provide a flexible environment for capacity 
building in p)olicy analysis and development 
management in Africa. No programs will be 
imposed by a centralized structure, and the 
mechanisms will allow for a broad range of actions. 
Additional mechanisms for implen^entation might 
be proposed as the Initiative evolves. 

The range of the ACBI's implementation 
mechanisms will also allow for various modalities 
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to be used in capacity-'building operations. These 
would include direct funding for projects, twin- 
ning arrangements between and among African 
institutions and donor institutions, networking 
among specific groups of institutions, analysts, 
managers, and donors, and use of existing insti- 
tutional intermediaries in Africa, for example, the 
African Monetary Center, and effective subre- 
gional institutions such as the Southern African 
Development Co-ordination Conference 
(SADCC). 

Approach to programming 

The objective of the AC6I in its first phase is to 
build sustainable national capacity for economic 
policymaking and development management. In 
later phases, if successful, ACBI activities might 
be extended to other areas of capacity building to 
be decided by its management. Experience sug- 
gests that there are at least four necessary ingredi- 
ents for an effective policymaking and develop- 
ment management process: the availability of 
professional skills, a political conunitment to use 
those skills, conducive conditions for professional 
work, and institutional arrangements forbringing 
independent policy analysis to bear on key deci- 
sions. 

The ACBI seeks to provide the necessary ingre- 
dients. External support can readily address the 
firstconditionby supporting measures to increase 
the pool of skilled professionals, but assuring an 
environment that effectively uses professional 
skills for policy analysis is not easily achieved. 
Previous efforts have not been notably successful. 
Thus a major preoccupation of the ACBI will be to 
strengthen the demand for policy analysis and to 
promote an environment conducive to first-class 
work. Establishing institutional arrangements 
and management processes to assure that key 
policy decisions reflect thorough analysis is even 
less amenable to external influence, but the ACBI 
will try to encourage and help build such institu- 
tional structures. 

While the demand for policy analysis depends 
on domestic political realities, and in some cases 
the reality may be quite inimical to an improve- 
ment in capacity, in many cases policy work can 
be effective. It is essential, however, that it be 
sensitive to local conditions, located in the right 
place, and implemented thiough the appropriate 
channels. In fact, building a national capacity for 
policy work will itself help to promote the dis- 



course on national policy. Thus, the ACBI does 
not take the demand for policy work as a given. A 
key step initially should be to stimulate a dialogue 
at the national level on the need for and value of 
building a capacity to improve policymaking and 
development management. It is important to 
ensure that at each stage, the ACBFs interventions 
and programs are client-centered, and that the 
approach responds to theneedsof key policymak- 
ers and economic managers. 

The main thrust of the ACBI program must be at 
the national level. Many issues reflect common 
problems, however, and these problems will re- 
spond to regional solutions. A regional approach 
can help identify models of success, disseminate 
successful experiments, and stimulate govern- 
ments and practitioners to take a new look at old 
habits. Moreover, some i*"stitution-buildingmay 
be required at a very specialized level, and here a 
regional approach allows for economies of scale 
and resource pooling. The ACBI program will, 
therefore, inror]X)rate a regional and subregional 
dimension, adjusted to the needs of national cli- 
ents. 

It is likely that national and regional programs 
will emphasize the development of specific in- 
stitutions. But there is also a need to encourage 
exceptional talent irrespective of an institutional 
connection. Avenues should be open for out- 
standing individuals to develop skills even when 
the circumstances in their home country are unfa- 
vorable to capacity building at the present time. 
Part of the ACBI program will therefore consist of 
open funding for training of and research by such 
talented individuals. 

In order to implement the activities of the ACBI 
and to achieve its goals, a new institution will be 
established — the African Capacity Building 
Foundation (ACB Foundation). 

Initially, the ACB Foundation will help coun- 
tries carry out a capacity assessment. The Capacity 
Assessment team would include nationals and 
non-nationals, government and private sector 
exports, specialists supplied by interested donors, 
and consultants recruited by the ACB Foundation. 
The terms of reference would be to review: (a) 
existing policymaking and implementation pro- 
cesses; (b) policy analysis capacity; (c) the pool of 
relevant skills; (d) the environment for policy 
work; and (e) previous technical assistance, train- 
ing, institution-building and initiatives. In these 
areas, points (a) through (d) would make use of 
analysis which may have already been conducted 
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by the UNDP's Management Development 
Program^ Point (e) would draw upon work 
already accomplished under the UNDP's Na- 
tional Technical Cooperation Assessment and 
Programs (NATCAPS), or any similar study 
financed by a bilateral or multilateral agency. 
Such missions would then design a national 
action program for capacity building in line 
with the needs of the government and other 
national institutions* A typical program might 
include the following elements: 

• Support for selected government institu- 
tions, and especially government policy units 
undertaking policy research and analysis 

• Training including in-service training, to 
help improve key national facilities and pro- 
vide selective training abroad (where national 
or subregional capacities and facilities do not 
exist) 

• Support for non-government institutional 
capacity building 

• Support for public seminars and fora, pub- 
lications and media campaigns to foster an 
environment for public debate of development 
policy issues. 

The program should reflect the availability of 
resources and theopportunity cost of directing 
scarce human and financial resources to the 
program. The time frame should be adequate 
to allow for the development of capacity-build- 
ing efforts— 10 years or more. The program 
should be focused enough to make a critical 
impact. Capacity improvements should be 
phased to ensure that priorities are met — an 
in^portant lever in sustaining momentum. 

A cost-effective strategy for developing re- 
gional capacity could include strengthening 
national instihitions; strengthening regional 
institutions to supply regional needs; and, 
where necessary, creating new centers at ex- 
isting institutions. 

• Strengthening national institutions. 
Based on capacity assessment studies, the ACB 
Foundation will give priority to proposals for 
programs aimed at strengthening institutions 
and departments concerned with public policy 
issues. Complementary to this would be pro- 
grams to strengthen training in areas relevant 
to policy analysis and developn^nt manage- 
ment, espixnally national institutions capable 
of serving subregional or regional needs. The 
African Economic Research Consortium 
(AERO, for instance, has explored possible 
regional collaboration for postgraduate work 



in economics. With access to ACB Foundation re- 
sources, such an approach can be taken one step 
further. 

• Strengthening regional institutions. As a first 
step the ACB Foundation Secretariat could compile 
an in ventory and nudcean assessment of the programs 
of regional training and research institutes (for in- 
stance, ESAMI, IDEP, the African Centre for Mon- 
etary Studies),andcollaborativearrangements(such 
as the AERC and CODESRIA), The survey could 
also include regional groups (like ECOWAS, PTA, 
^nd SADCC) that might have regional capadty- 
building programs. And regional institutes could be 
invited to formulate proposals in response to the 
ACBL The quality of the response, especially relative 
to the client's needs, and its relevance to national 
conditionswouldbeaninitialtestofexistingcapacity. 
It is likely that none of the existing regional institutes 
has the capacity to offer the sort of training at the 
postgraduate level envisaged by the ACBI. But in 
some cases (for instance, ESAMI), regional institu- 
tions may already have good physical facilities and 
considerable experience in the logistics of organiz- 
ing regional programs. 

• Creating new centers in existing institutions. 
The ACB Foundation is unlikely to establisik new 
institutions. However, the establishment of new 
regional centers in already existing institutions is a 
possibility. The case for establishing a regional center 
would have to be compelling and based on the likely 
prospect that a fresh, ambitious thrust in response to 
the ACB Foundation's concerns will be realized. The 
case against it, of course, is that it entails high start- 
up costs. 

To provide options to promising people outside 
existing institutional struchires, an open competi- 
tive fellowship program for postgraduate study and 
research is important. Many countries face problems 
that make serious institution-building implausible. 
But there is a need to develop professional groups to 
provide the human resource base for capacity build- 
ing when the national environment is more condu- 
cive. Moreover, even in countries with strong insti- 
tutions, it is desirable to provide young profession- 
als with options. Such fellowship programs could be 
co-financed by the host country. 

Operational requirements 

All proposals for ACB Foundation support will be 
evaluated by the ACB Foundation Secretariat. Those 
considered to be sound and of high priority would be 
subnutted to the ACB Foundation Executive Board 
for approval. These proposals must conform to the 
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technical criteria established by the Secretariat 
and the policy requirements of the Board* The 
Board will give priority to addressing the con- 
straints, disincentives, regulations, and other bar- 
riers that currently obstruct the effective use of 
local professionals and institutions. The key re- 
quirements for ACB Foundation support are: 

• Asoundassessmentofnationalcapadtyneeds, 
which may, where appropriate, be undertaken 
jointly by the ACB Foundation Secretariat and the 
national governments and with the participation 
of donors and local beneficiaries. The assessment 
should result in a prioritized capacity-building 
action program, including mechanisms at the na- 
tional level to implement it. 

• Prospects that the program will lead to the 
improvement of analysis, formulation, imple- 
mentation, and management of policies for eco* 
nomic and social reform. The projected benefits 
and risks must be clearly articulated. 

• The use of African experts and institutions, 

• A strong commitment by the beneficiaries to 
sustain the capacities to be developed. 

Scope of activities 

In the first phase, the ACB Foundation's priorities 
for funding will include: 

• Operations that create or improve the condi- 
tions and incentives for indigenous experts and 
institutions, encourage the retention of skilled 
Africans, and seek to repatriate African profes- 
sionals for fixed-termappointments, if not perma- 
nently 

• Initiatives that use Africans in policymaking 
and management roles 

• Operations that provide governments with 
directly accessible policy analysis advice from 
African experts, which operations would focuson 
key public and private sector policy issues or on 
strengthening management capabilities 

• Operations tliat deal with key economic and 
social policy problems, identify dysfunctional 
practices, open up a wider range of feasible op- 
tions, or disseminate practices that have been 
effective elsewhere in Africa 

• Operations that improve the skills, experi- 
ence, and attitudes of African policymakers, man- 
agers, and analysts who currently (or potentially) 
play a vital role in the national development and 
policy reform process 

• Operations that build networks within and 
outside of Africa and among African experts to 
improve the quality of policy analysis and 



strengthen African self-reliance 

• Operations that improve donor coordination 
and achieve economies of scale. 

Submissions for funding 

Proposalsfromoountriesorinstitutionsthatqualify 
for ACB Foundation assistance should indude: 

• A description of the national background and 
strategic context of the operation, drawn either 
from a country assessment or from the country's 
existing development plan 

• A technical, economic, and financial evalua- 
tion of the project, including previous efforts and 
links to current programs 

• An assessment of African aiKl donor support 
for the operation and an evaluation of its relative 
priority 

• An assessment of the ^:r.mical, financial, and 
management capacity of the beneficiary (institu- 
tion) 

• Identification of the key clients and beneficia- 
ries of the proposal, their participation in its 
preparation, and their commitment to utilizing 
the output and ensuring a supply*demand link 

• A description and quantification of the ^>e- 
cif ic outputs 

• The approach, strategy, and specific actions to 
be taken, incorporating a work program and 
schedule 

• Theoi^nizational arrangements, budget,and 
contributions required 

•«The contribution that the requesting agency is 
willing to make toward the cost of the program. A 
counterpart contribution should normally be a 
prerequisite for ACB Foundation funding. 

Technical review 

The Secretariat will decide Wi^ther a specific pro- 
gram meets the established criteria and falls within 
the planning framework of the Country Assess- 
ment. The Secretariat will assess its priority and 
recommend to the ACB Fbundation's Executive 
Board whether an operation should be funded by 
the ACB Foundation or cofinanced with other 
donors. 

Phasing and transfer 

Except in special cases the ACB Foundation will 
tranter funds only as and when projects are 
implemented, together with an appropriate level 
of start-up finance. Normally funds will be trans- 
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ferred based on the satisfactory completion of 
intennediate objectives and tai^gets. If the re- 
cipientdoes not meet these goals, or is unable to 
satisfy the conditions stipulated in the funding 
agreement, further funding will be delayed. 
The Board, on the advice of the Secretariat, may 
cancel a program that is not being implemented 
satisfactorily. 

Eligibility criteria 

While the capacity-building Initiative's basic 
objectives are long term, the chances of success 
will be improved if the program achieves some 
early results that represent important mile- 
stones. Thus it is important to generate enough 
momentum to demonstrate effectiveness. To 
do this, the first countries selected should be 
those in which the probability of evident im- 
pact is high. The pilot program should tackle a 
limited number of countries (say, eight), and 
should strike a regional balance (for example, 
among Francophone, Anglophone, and 
Lusophone Africa, and among East, West, and 
Southern Africa). 

The beneficiaries should be chosen from 
among those countries that are committed to 
building a capacity for economic policymaking, 
and that have expressed an interest in the pro- 
gram. Thisgroupshould include countries that 
do not have well-developed professional cad 
res, those that have a reasonable human re- 
source stock but difficult economic problems, 
and those that have relatively strong or im- 
proving economies but inadequate national 
capacity. 

Specifically, countries will be evaluated 
against the following criteria (while recogniz- 
ing that not all criteria can be fully met): 

• A recognition that good governance is a 
prerequisite to economic development 

• A willingness to undertake a credible eco- 
nomic reform program, particularly civil ser- 
vice reform, including adequate incentives for 
performance improvement 

• Demonstrable demand for and a concern 
for achieving effective utilization of domestic 
personnel and domestic institutions in the held 
of policy analysis and development manage- 
ment, together with a commitment to improv- 
ing the level of self-reliance and a wish to 
reduce dependence on expatriate technical as- 
sistance 

• An open and nurturing environment and a 
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supportive intellectual climate (debate, research, 
publication, and so on) contributing to policymaking 
and promoting the critical analysis of options for 
development 

• A commitment to coordinating donor support 
activities in capadty-building efforts. 

Monitoring and evaluation 

Given the experimental and pilot nature of the ACBI, 
it is important to put in place nK)nitoring, evaluation 
and information systems to control and guide 
progress toward achieving the ACBFs objectives 
and to provide feedback for revising the goals 
themselves. The ACB Foundation-funded progran\s 
entail comparatively long gestation periods; tfie 
evaluation expected after four years, therefore, will 
have to focus mainly on the management of the 
process and on assessing the rate of progress in 
moving toward longer term objectives, rather than 
on attainn>ent of specific, tangible results. 

The monitoring and evaluation system for the 
ACBI will be expected to provide early feedback on 
the progress, potential problems, and coordination 
of the components, as well as the likely outcome and 
lessons for the future. This in turn will require the 
ACB Foundation to adopt two operating principles: 
first, all ACB Foundation activities will have to be 
framed as projects so they can use conventional 
project monitoring techniques; second, the 
objective(s) of an activity (or project) will have to be 
specified in operational terms to permit a meaning- 
ful evaluation. 

Monitoring 

Project monitoring techniques are well developed 
and the Secretariat's program officers would be ex- 
pected to have had experience in this area. At a 
minimum, the nwnitoring system will have to track 
project or program inputs (nroney, equipment, and 
stafO and outputs. Performance monitoring will 
entail assessing the use of resources against the bud- 
get and the timetable to make sure that outputs arc 
being produced in a timely and cost-effective way. 
Considerable importance will also be attached to 
monitoring implementation methods for effective- 
ness and efficiency. As noted below, donors will be 
particularly interested in the replicability of new and 
effective methods of delivering enhanced capacity. 

The most relevant monitoring models for ihe ACB 
Foundation will come from projects and programs in 
the social sectors. Some key features of such projects 
or programs are that: (a) there is a comparatively 



long time lag between completion and realization 
of benefits; (b) quantification is more probler iatic 
than for productive sector or infrastructure projects 
(for which monitoring techniques were originally 
designed); and (c) there is a heightened political 
sensitivity about external interventions in the so* 
cial sectors. This last feature is especially relevant 
for ACB Foundation activities, which are intended 
to affect the way policies are formulated and their 
content. 

Evaluation 

There are two imjwrtant questions that evaluators 
will have to address. The first is whether the ACB 
Foundation in its pilot phase has been effective 
enough to warrant additional investment. The 
second is what lessons about effective capacity 
building in Africa have been learned from the 
pilot phase. 

Participants in the ACB Foundation will look to 
the evaluation process to assess whether the ACB 
Foundation has succeeded in strengthening their 
economic management capacity and self-reliance 
in policy analysis and decision-making in the 
beneficiary countries, and whether, as a conse- 
quence, th' \r relationship with multilateral and 
bilateral donors has evolved to reflect their control 
of policymaking. 

Donors can be expected to be keenly interested, 
first, in the overall impact of the ACB Foundation 
on capacity enhancement, and hence on whether 
to provide continued support. Second, they will 
want to know whether the ACB Foundation has 
succeeded in developing innovative techniques, 
processes and mechanisms, with a view to incor- 
porating them in their own capacity-building 
policies. Third, they will be concerned with the 
question of opportunity cost; does the ACB 
Foundation, a collective initiative under a central- 
ized secretariat and fund, offer a more effective 
mechanism than their own programs? 

The institutions and individuals that provide 
services might exf>ect the evaluation to show 
whether the ACB Foundation has produced an 
enabling environment where their influence and 
theiropportuni ties ha ve grown, and whether their 
analytical work has been integrated in the public 
policynr^aking system. They will also want to 
know whether it has meant enhanced indigenous 
capacity, less reliance on outside experts, and 
gradual independence from donor support. 

The ACB Foundation will have to be evaluated 
on at least three levels: 



• The extent to which specific activities have 
met their objectives of strengthening individual 
and institutional indigenous capacity in the pilot 
countries and in the regional centers 

• The impact of the ACB Foundation in im- 
provingna tional economic management processes 
and capacity in the beneficiary countries 

• The success of the ACB Foundation as a 
mechanism for capacity building in Africa, par- 
ticularly the extent to which the ACB Foundation 
identifies effective processes and mechanisms for 
delivering capacity-building assistance and for 
securing donor collaboration. 

Since capacity building is a long-term process, 
expectations of success in the pilot phase should 
be realistic. The evaluation results will have to be 
couched in terms of "how much progress has 
been made?" 

Level I 

Each project will have a specific set of imple- 
mentation mechanisms and objectives or targets. 
The scope, content, and methods of evaluation 
will vary with the particular activity — whether it 
is a training program for enhancing individual 
skills or a project to strengthen the analytical and 
training capacity of a national or regional institu- 
tion. Evaluating any of these activities requires 
specifying an objective plus the standard docu- 
mentation recording progress, and a closing re- 
port. For in-service or other group training activi- 
ties, an end-of-course questionnaire would be 
administered as well as follow-up surveys. For 
jwships, a system can be established to track 
I. ^ careers of the beneficiaries. This evaluation 
procedure should yield a rich store of informa- 
tion. In addition, this procedure will help impose 
a discipline on the selection and design of projects 
that focus on tangible, client-centered objectives, 
and feasible approaches. For research programs, 
the evaluation will track how the results have 
influenced policies related to the countr/s devel- 
opment plans. 

Level n 

At this level the evaluation attempts to link ben- 
eficial changes in national (or sectoral) economic 
management with specific ACB Foundation in- 
terventions. Attributing such changes to the ACB 
Foundation means cutting through a host of inter- 
vening variables and relying on indirect indica- 
tors. The evaluation will tend to rely on a struc- 
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tured interview (possibly preceded by a written 
questionnaire) witiipolicymakers(senior and mid- 
level officials) and researchers. 

Levellll 

Evaluating the overall effectiveness of the ACB 
Foundation as a mechanism for capadiy building 
will mean, first, demonstrating the ways it has 
built capacities in all the participating countries. 
The evaluation is also likely to deal with issues 
such as the relationship between supply and de- 
mand, the constraints and disincentives facing the 
use of local capacity, and the conditions under 
which capacity building works most effectively. 

Evaluation at this level will have to address the 
extent to which donor collaboration has worked. 
How much has been pledged? Has there been a 
reduction of overlap, operational collaboration, 
and a willingness to fill crucial funding gaps as 
they arise? Evaluators will also have to assess the 
extent to which donors have been willing to learn 
from the ACB Foundation approach and change 
their own ca|>acity-building strategies. 

The methodology at this level would entail a 
combination of organizational surveys, analysis 
of management information compiled by the Sec- 
retariat, and surveys of key stakeholders and ben- 
eficiaries. 

Orgtmizing the evaluation 

It is essential that the Secretariat be involved in 
gathering data, case studies, and indicators of 
project results as the program develops. Since the 
evaluation will rely heavily on case studies and 
solicited views, the Secretariat should play a ma- 
jor role in the evaluation. This suggests that one 
staff member should have the requisite skills and 
experience fortheevaluaticn work;a strong, broad- 
based social science research (background and 
training in survey methods would be desirable. It 
is also imperative to obtain an independent, peri- 
odic evaluation audit after three years because the 
Seaetariat will have an understandable interest in 
its own survival. 

Links with other programs 

The ACBI complements a number of other multi- 
lateral and bilateral programsand initiatives aimed 
at building capacity and strengthening institu- 
tions.^* The bilateral programs are too numerous 



to list here, but the ACB Foundation will be de 
signed so that there will be no overiap with or 
duplication of the following related activities: 

The World Bank's education initiative 

Two World Bankdocuments — Sub-Saharan Africa: 
From Crisis to Sustainable Growth and Education in 
SMb-So/wran i4/nca— reinforce a central theme: the 
need to improve the quality of basic education. 
Both papers emphasize that this focus on primary 
education is within the context of a broader con- 
cern for a balanced system of education. A solid 
educational base is a prerequisite for a higher 
education system capable of producing well- 
trained graduates. The ACBI and the Education 
Initiative converge on the need for a disciplinary' 
mix that is aligned to priority development needs, 
particularly those for advanced degree programs. 
However, the ACBI and the Education Initiative 
only partially overlap. The ACBI is particularly 
concerned with stimulating demand for research 
and policy analysis, with postgraduate in-service 
training and continuing education, and with 
strengthening the institutions outside the formal 
education system that provide essential training, 
research, and consulting services. 

Agricultural management training initiatives 

Two current programs focus on African manage- 
rial capacity in agriculture — the Agricultural 
Management Training for Africa ( AMT A) and the 
Agriculture and Rural Development Network 
(ARDNET). 

The AMTA is working on a methodology for 
training project managers in agriculture, develop- 
ing curriculum and training materials, and im- 
proving regional and national vocational institu- 
tions. The program was initiated in 1984 by the 
International Fund for Agricultural Development 
(IF AD), theOrganization of African Unity's Scien- 
tific, Technical and Research Committee, the Af- 
rican Development Bank (AfDB) and the World 
Bank's Economic Development Institute (EDI). 
Twenty institutions will have been strengthened 
under this project when the current phase of the 
AMTA is completed in 1991. 

The ARDNET program was prepared by the 
EDI in collaboration with the FAO, CIDA, and the 
government of the Netherlands, to improve the 
region's capacities for sector planning and man- 
agement development. It complements the 
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AMTA's goals by strengthening training institu- 
tions' abilities to: (i) assist middle and senior 
managers in agriculture with strategic planning 
and policy formulation; (ii) improve agricultural 
services to meet the needs of small-scale commer- 
cial farmers; (iii) assist snuillholders and commu- 
nity groujw with credit and other financial ser- 
vices; and (iv) develop materials and training for 
community organizations in managing common 
property. The anglophone ARDNET component, 
covering 12 training institutions, was launched in 
May 1990; the francophone component, for the 
Sahelian countries of West Africa, is expected to 
start in late 1990. 

UNEDIL 

The UNDP/EDI/ILO Program (UNEDIL) shares 
the ACBFs commitment to African self-reliance 
and African leadership. While the specific focus 
of UNEDIL is to strengthen African training insti- 
tutions, the program emphasizes linking supply 
to demand and developing the marketing skills of 
the institutions. UNEDIL is a mechanism for 
pooling the scarce resources of African manage- 
ment institutions in a network of 16 of the leading 
institutions on the continent working closely with 
their regional associations, key client groups, and 
consortium of donors, which include the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP), the 
World Bank, International Labour Organisation 
(ILO), Commonwealth Secretariat, U.S. Agency 
for International Development (USAID), CIDA, 
the government of the Netherlands, and SIDA. 

UNEDIL works on civil service improvements, 
state enterprise reform, and private sector devel- 
opment. TTie activities of UNEDIL-assisted insti- 
tutions cover issues of sector and project manage- 
ment. In contrast, the ACBI v^ll focus on go^^ern- 
ment policy units, selected faculties or programs 
of universities, and research as well as training 
institutions. Thus the UNEDIL program closely 
complements the ACBFs focus on policy analysis 
and econonaic management 

Special Action Program for Administration and 
Management (SAPAM) 

SAPAM provides assistance to improve adminis- 
tration and management capabilities. Under 
UNDP leadership, SAPAM operates in two areas: 
the UN Inter- Agency Task Force for SAPAM, and 
country-specific work, funded by a $6 million 



grant from the Netheriands Trust Fund, The 
Inter-Agency Task Force serves as a mechanism 
for the exchange of information and coordination 
anwng the n^mbership (the UNDP, ECA, DTCD, 
ILO and Worid Bank), SAPAM has worked on 
management and administrati vecapacity in seven 
countries. In addition, the UNDP has a $1.6 mil- 
lion SAPAM-related project that will be executed 
by the EGA, The UNDP is conducting an evalua- 
tion of SAPAM's achievements, effectiveness and 
its future role. 

UNDP Management Development Program 

The UNDP Management Development Program 
(MDP) established in 1988 aims at assisting devel- 
oping countries in improving their public sectors 
by enhancing governments' management capa- 
bilities. It focuses on the efficiency and productiv- 
ity of the public and parastalal sector; the capacity 
of an administration to formulate and implement 
long-term reform policies; and the organization of 
the civil service, including conditions of service. 
Most of the MDFs resources are provided to poor 
countries, with priority given to those classified as 
least developed. Fifty percentof the resources are 
likely to be spent in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

National Technical Cooperation Assessment 
and Programs (NATCAPS) 

National Technical Cooperation Assessment and 
Programs (NATCAPS) were developed by the 
UNDP in response to criticisms of technical assis- 
tance with the objective of assisting developing 
countries in managing and programming the 
technical cooperation they receive more effec- 
tively. The main outputsof theN ATC APS include: 
(a) a reliable data base on existing technical coop- 
eration, (b) a government policy framework for 
technical cooperation^ and (c) technical coopera- 
tion programs. NATCAPS are now under way in 
more than 20 Sub-Saharan African countries. 

The consulting capacity-building program 

In response to a program to develop consulting 
capacity African consultants from seven coun- 
tries identified a number of problems facing the 
profession. These can be grouped in three broad 
areas: a lack of capacity, a negative attitude on the 
part of African governments (including inappro- 
priate nnacroeconon\ic policies), and inappropri- 
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ate procurement policies of potential clients, 
particularly international aid agencies. 

TheapproximatelySSOconsultantsconcluded 
that an adequate program for developing and 
training consultants in Africa would provide: 
(a) access to marketing information, (b) equal 
consideration by donor and governmental pro- 
curement policies, (c) education and training in 
the nwnagement of consulting firms, and (d) 
adoption of professional performance stan* 
dards. 

TkiQ ACB Foundation could assist Afi«can 
consultants by providing support for expand- 
ing capacity, improving their organizational 
structures, national and regional associations, 
and procedures to establish national standards; 
organizing seminars and workshops; support- 
ing training programs by established consult- 
ants; helping consultants with marketing; and 
encouraging government policymakers to use 
services. 

Special Program for African Agricultural 
Research (SPAAR) 

In starting the SPAAR initiative, the World 
Bank and the international community recog- 
nized that the weak stage of institutional matu- 
rity and scientific capacity within agricultural 
establishments was a critical factor in the ab- 
sorption of external aid resources. SPAAR, as a 
principal instrument for addressing Africa's 
institutional capacity needs in the agricultural 
sciences, was intended to replace the uarrow 
and often short-term resource transfer model of 
capacity building, with nK)re of a human capa- 
bility and institution building model that was 
longer term. At the 10th plenary session of 
SPAARin June 1990, it was agreed that to assist 
African agricultural research institutions and 
individual scientists in their national and re- 
gional policy contributions, a framework for 
action would be established for presentation at 
the next SPAAR meeting in February 1991 . 

This process is very important for the ACBI. 
For example, in Southern Africa, SPAAR has 
worked closely with the deans of faculties of 
agriculture in the SADCC region to agree on 
precedent-setting regional specializations for 
five SADCC universities covering masters and 
PhD programs in agricultural sciences and eco- 
nomics. On the assumption that African capac- 
ity in policy analysis and nunagement requires 



sound agriculHiral and technological skills as well, 
the ACBI Seaetariat should coordinate closely with 
SPAAR, and the ACBI Executive Seaetary should 
attend SPA AR's annual meetings to assure optimum 
program complementarity and coordination. 

African Economic Research Consortium (AERO 

The AERC is an example of a potentially successful 
capacity-building research network. The exchange 
about policy options and experiences facilitated by 
the AERC is open, nonpolitical, constructive, and 
carried on mostly by Africans. It is fully expected 
that the ACB Foundation would help support the 
work of the AERC. 

Established in 1988 and based in Nairobi, the Con- 
sortium provides funding and technical support to 
some 20 teams of four or five researchers. The AERC 
network of individual researchers— linked with 
practitioners— have contribu ted to national economic 
policies by focusing on selected economic problems: 
balance of payments and debt management, for ex- 
ample. To ensure interaction among the teams and 
to enhance the quality of research, the Consortium 
also provides penodic meetings of the networks and 
seminars on technical issues of common interest. 

The Consortium's effectiveness is largely due to 
the flexible approach that allows programs to be 
tailored to the needs of individual groups of re- 
searchers. By enabling well-trained Africans to re- 
main in contact with colleagues across Africa and 
overseas, it is helping them to stay at the frontier of 
their profession and continuously deepen their pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Collaborative arrangements 

One potential strategy for capacity building is the 
funding of long-term collaboration ("twinning") 
among and between African institutions and with 
those in the donor countries. Such collaboration has 
two potential advantages: (a) access to ex[>ertise; 
and (b) continuity of contact and support. 

Such collaboration can be a useful ingredient, but 
will require careful programming. Past experience 
with twinning arrangements involving support from 
OECD development research and training institutes 
in Africa has been less than satisfactory for a number 
of reasons. 

One problem is that only a few of the development 
studies institutes in theOECD countries have signifi- 
cant practical experience or expertise in economic 
management, and no proven track record in sup- 
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porting effective policymakings Many develop- 
ment institutes were established in response to the 
conditions of the 1960s and 1970s and have not 
adapted to the needs of the 1990s. 

One particular concern has been raised. Given 
their financial needs, these institutions tend to be 
enthusiastic in seeking contracts, and may be 
conunitted beyond their capacity. The result is 
that contractual obligations are met by temporary 
staff with a marginal relationship to the core staff. 
As a result many collaborative projects have not 
lived up to the expectations generated by the 
reputation of the collaborating institution. The 
use of ACB Foundation funds to support col- 
laboration will require more thorough planning 
than has typically accompanied previous twinning 
initiatives. 

In particular, it is vital to examine the actual 
expertise that will be provided. It is not unusual 
to find that the qualifications and experience of so- 



called technicalassistanceexperts are less impres- 
sive than those of their African counterparts. It is 
also important to assess the commitment of such 
staff to the project in question. 

A concerted effort must be made to extend the 
pool of potential partners beyond the usual group 
of development centers and consulting groups to 
include institutions such as national statistical 
offices, economic institutes, and business schools. 

Realistically, effective collaboration is expen- 
sive. It requires generous funding over a period 
long enough to enable the partner institution to 
plan its own work to ensure high quality. As this 
will involve allocation of considerable resources 
outside Africa, there is a particular need for rigor- 
ous appraisal The ACB Foundation, with the 
assistance of donors, should therefore make a 
careful assessment of the competence of possible 
partner institutions based on past performance 
and existing staff. 
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Management structure 



The ACB Foundation will have a three-tier 
management structure: the Board of Gover- 
nors, Executive Board and Secretariat. 

Board of Governors 

The ACB Fund v^U be governed by a Board of 
Governors. To qualify for Board membership 
a country in Sub-Saharan Africa is required to 
make a minimum contribution of US$250,000/ 
while all other members are required to con- 
tribute at least US$1 million. The Governors 
will meet annually, preferably at the time of a 
meeting of the Special Program of Assistance 
(SPA) for the low-income, debt-distressed 
countries of Sub-Saharan Africa. The Board 
will adopt its own rules and procedures and 
Board members wui serve without compensa- 
tion. The Board will appoint the ACB 
Foundation's Executive Board, select the 
Chairman of the Executive Board, and review 
and approve the ACB Foundation's broad ob- 
jectives, policies, and annual report. It will 
have the authority to terminate the ACB Foun- 
dation. It will agree on the replenishment of the 
ACB Fund as may be needed from time to time. 

Executive Board 

Membership and tenure 

The ACB Foundation's Executive Board will 
oversee the Executive Secretary and the Secre- 
tariat The members will serve in their personal 
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and professional capacities. 

Board noembers will be selected on the basis of 
their professional competence, intellectual ability 
and their knowledge of African development issues. 
It is important that they have credibility in both 
donor and African countries, possess gcxxi diplo- 
matic and analytical skills, have had in-depth expo- 
sure to economic development issues, and have a 
long-term perspective on the issues involved. 

The Executive Boaid will have 11 voting members 
plus the Executive Secretary. The three sponsoring 
agencies will each be represented. Four members 
will represent the OECD countries and four will 
representAfrica. These eight members may be reap- 
pointed once, and they will be remunerated (fees 
plusexpenses). TheChairmanoftheExecutive Board 
may hold a full-time senior position elsewhere. The 
Executive Board will meet at least twice a year. 

Responsibilities 

The Executive Board will: 

• Appoint the Executive Secretary and establish 
his or her terms and conditions of service 

• Approve guidelines for staffing, and administra- 
tive procedures for recruiting and training profes- 
sional personnel, including conditions of service, 
com]:)ensation, and benefits 

• Establish criteria to determine which countries, 
institutions, or persons qualify for assistance 

• Set priorities for research, training, and manage- 
ment improvement 

• Review and approve the ACB Foundation's pro- 
grams and activities to assure that they conform to 
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the changing needs and priorities of Sub-Saharan 
Africa, review the evaluation of the first phase, 
and propose any necessary policy changes in the 
way the AC6 Foundation will operate in its next 
phase 

• Promote and ensure the ACB Foundation's 
operational autonomy, insulating it from the 
policies and biases of donors, countries, or inter* 
national agencies 

• Ensure the ACB Foundation's financial integ- 
rity and accountability, including timely profes* 
sional auditing of its operations. 

Secretariat 

Function and staffing 

The ACB Foundation will be managed by a Secre- 
tariat that will: 

• Select countries, institutions and persons who 
qualify for ACB Foundation funding 

• Assist potential beneficiary governments in 
organizing teams to prepare national capacity 
assessments to serve as the base for ACB Founda- 
tion-funded programs 

• PreparepolicypapersfortheExecutiveBoard 

• Assist governments and other beneficiaries to 
design projects, including studies on national and 
regional capacity-building issues 

• Promote and supervise research on building 
national capacity for policy analysis and develop- 
ment management, including w ays to ensure nnore 
effective use of trained nationals 

• Monitor project implementation and collect 
some of the information vital to the evaluation of 
the ACB Foundation's first phase 

• Ensure that projects meet the ACB 
Foundation's standards and principles, and that 
these activities are cost-effective. 

• Generate improved approaches to capacity 
building and collect models of success. 

A lean Secretariat is suggested with perhaps 
higher-level staff to be recruited as follows: 

• Executive Seaetary 

• Program Manager 

• Program Officers 

• Financial and Administrative Nfanager 

• Research and Evaluation Advi&^r 

• Legal Counsel /Administrator. 

Staff profiles 

Role of the Executive Secretary. As the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, the Executive Secretary will serve 



as an ex-of f ido U^on*voting) member of the Execu- 
tive Board and will be responsible to the Board. 
The Executive Secretary will provide the Board 
with progress reports, including proposals estab- 
lishing ACB Foundation policies and recommen- 
dations on the use of resources. He or she may 
consult with the chairman on major issues and 
will keep the chairman informed of progress. The 
Secretary will have authority for day-tOKlay man- 
agement, and will seek authorization of the Board 
for all significant financial commitments. 

The appointee will be responsible for identify- 
ing and developing ACB Foundation programs, 
monitoring and evaluating operations, preparing 
reports for donors and African governments, 
managing the Secretariat, and coordinating ac- 
tivities with the Executive Board anc. the Board of 
Governors. 

Responsibilities. The Executive Secretary will be 
responsible for: 

• Developing operational plans to implement 
the Foundation's strategy for assisting capacity 
building in policy analysis and development 
management 

• Obtaining the cooperation of donors and Af- 
rican governments 

• Developing and executing grant programs 

• Solidtingfunds,managingdonorgToups,and 
coordinating assistance 

• Managing a small professional staff 

• Communicating with the Executive Board and 
the Board of Governors. 

Credentials. The Executive Secretary should be a 
person of considerable standing within and out- 
side Africa. Tenure will be for a four-year term 
initially, with the possibility of a one-term exten- 
sion. The appointee would be expected to have a 
strong curriculum vitae covering the following 
qualifications and credentials: 

• Advanced degree in the social sciences from a 
recognized university 

• Experience in policy analysis, economic man- 
agement, diplomacy, negotiation, and a proven 
track record in Africa. To provide credibility it is 
recommended that the appointee be an experi- 
enced, well-qualified African national. 

• Extensive knowledge of and exfxjrience with 
African development issues ar i especially the 
region's needs for trained professionals in policy 
analysis and development management 

• A demonstrated commitment to the cause of 
African development 

• A s< nd knowledge African institutions, 
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Figure 51 African Capacity Building Foundation (ACB Foundation): Management structure 
of the Secretariat 
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Sou: As of the end of 1 99Z 

centers of learning and non-governmental or- 
ganizations 

• Excellent communication and political skills 

• Related work experience in senior posi- 
tions of at least 15 years 

• Fluency in English and a good working 
knowledge of French, or vice versa. 

Program Manager. Under the day-to-day su- 
pervision of the Executive Secretary, the Pro- 
gram Manager will be responsible for the qual- 
ity of the ACB Foundation's programs and 
projects, ensuring that they are relevant to the 
needs of the ACB Foundation's clients, are ex- 
ecuted in a timely way, and meet the highest 
operational standards of effectiveness and effi- 
ciency. The Program Manager will form part of 
the Secretariat management team. 
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Qualifications. The Program Manager will require 
a background of training and experience compris- 
ing: 

• An advanced degree in one of the social sci- 
ences from a recognized university, and at least 10 
years experience in one or more development disci- 
plines asa researcher, policy analyst, program man- 
ager in a development research or training institute 
or university, government ministry or state enter- 
prise, or as a private consultant 

• A thorough knowledge of African develop- 
ment issues and international economic trends 

• An ability to conceptualize, plan, prioritize and 
coordinate innovative approaches to capacity- 
building programs at the regional, country or 
institutional level, and to maintain a dialogue v^th 
the beneficiaries and cofinancing agencies 

• A superior ability to communicate orally and in 



writing with senior members of the Executive 
BoLrd, senior officials, researchers and other pro- 
fessional staff in government, universities, inter- 
national agencies and other institutions 

• Demonstrated ability to present, discuss and 
negotiate program and pro)ect proposals with 
potential beneficiaries in government and univer- 
sities and with private individuals or institutions 

• Demonstrated ability to manage a working 
team of professionals 

• Fluency in either English or French (the 
Secretariat's working languages) and preferably 
both; knowledge of Portuguese would be advan- 
tageous. 

Program Officers. Under the day-to-day 
supervision of the Program Manager, the Program 
Officers will assist in preparing Country 
Assessments, and will help design, negotiate, 
secure Executive Board approval of and, once 
included in the ACB Foundation's portfol''^, 
manage capacity-building programs or projects. 
Program Officers will also be responsible for 
monitoring the progress of programs or projects 
against their budgets and timevibles and, on 
occasion, will participate in ex-post v> valuations of 
their outcome. 

Qualifications^ Program Officers vill have a 
background of training and e/perience 
comprising: 

• An advanced degree in the social sciences, 
business administration or law from a recognized 
university and at least five years work experience 
in program or project management or related 
work in government, the private sector or an 
international agency 

• Sound knowledge and experience in one or 
more development disciplines and a thorough 
knowledge of African development issues 

• Fadlily in either English or French 

• Ability to work effectively and harmoniously 
as part of a snuiU team. 

FiNANQAL AM) Administrative Manager. Under the 
day-to-day supervision of the Executive Secretary 
and within the policy franoework enunciated by 
the Executive Board, the Financial and Adminis- 
trative Manager will be responsible for establish- 
ing and managing a planning, programming and 
budgeting system and a parallel personnel man- 
agement system appropriate to the objectives and 
thestaffoftheACBFoundationSecretariat. Heor 
she will form part of the Secretariat management 
team. The officer will be assisted in carrying out 



these responsibilities by an Office Administrator. 

QualifkaHons. The Financial and Administra- 
tive Manager will have a background of training 
and experience comprising: 

• At least a master's degree from a recognized 
university in one or more of the fields of business 
or public administration, accountancy, or related 
disciplines and at least five years of relevant expe- 
rience in nuinaging budgets of about US$25 mil- 
lion, preferably in non-^revenue earning institu- 
tions in the public or private sector of an African 
country or in an international institution 

• Strong analytical and quantitative skills and a 
good operating knowledge of modem informa- 
tion systems for nuinaging, monitoring and evalu- 
ating work programs and the ability to adapt these 
to capacity-building operations in Sub-Saharan 
Africa 

• Sufficient familiarity with modem office 
equipment for communications, word processing 
and desk-top publishing to judge their suitability 
for ACB Foundation operational and staff needs 

• Experience in personnel management, in- 
cluding the establishn^nt and maintenance of a 
salary and benefit pay system for internationally 
recruited staff 

• Familiarity with local procurement proce- 
dures, government procedures and ordinances 
affecting international institutions and labor mar- 
ket practices 

• Strong ability to conununicate orally and in 
writing 

• Ability to solve problems with a high degree 
of initiative and innovation. 

Adviser. Under the day-to-day supervision of the 
Executive Secretary, the Adviser will be respon- 
sible generally for nK)nitoring and evaluating ACB 
Foundation onerations and particularly for en- 
hancing the quality of policy research supported 
by the ACB Foundation and of the evaluation 
work undertaken or commissioned by the Secre- 
tariat. The Adviser will form part of theSeaetariat 
management team. 

Qualifications. The Adviser will have a back- 
ground of training and experience comprising: 

• An advanced degree in one of the social sci- 
ences from a recognized university and at least 10 
years experience in one or more developn>ent 
disciplines as a researcher or policy analyst in a 
public or private institution engaged in develop- 
ment nianagcment training or research 

• A thorough knowledge of research n>ethods 
in the social sciences and awareness of develop- 
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ment research under way in Sub-Saharan Af- 
rica and in leading international centers 

• A thorough knowledge of evaluation 
methods in development management train- 
ing and related social science fields and some 
experience in applying them 

• A superior ability to communicate orally 
and in writing with senior researchers and offi- 
cials—the ACB Foundation Executive Board 
and those in government, universities, private 
institutions and international agencies 

• Huency in English or French (and prefer- 
ably both); some knowledge of Portuguese 
would be desirable. 

Legal Counsel/ Administrator, Under the day- 
to-day supervision of the Financial and Admin- 
istrative Manager, the Legal Counsel/Admin- 
istrator will be responsible for legal matters 
pertaining to the ACB Foundation; creating a 
hospitable work environment; and establish- 
ing and maintaining an efficiently functioning 
ACB Foundation Secretariat. In particular, the 
responsibilities will entail implementing per- 
sonnel policies, payroll and other accounts, 
procurement, and recruiting and managing 
local staff. 

Qualifications. The Legal Counsel/ Adminis- 
trator will have a background of training and 
experience comprising: 

• A law degree from a recognized university 
and substantial experience in international law 

• At least five years experience in managing 
an office in a government department, a private 
institution or an international agency engaged 
in activities similar to those of the ACB Foun- 
dation 

• Knowledge of modem office technology 
and its procurement 

• Experience in personnel management and 
local labor market conditions and practices 

• Experience in office accounting systems, 
including payroll 

• Some knowledge of local customs and tra- 
ditions and local housing and education. 

Senior Staff Assistant. Under the day-to-day 
supervision of the Executive Secretary, the Se- 
nior Staff Assistant will provide the full range 
of executive and secretarial functions, includ- 
ing dealing with sensitive and confidential in- 
formation and maintaining an effective net- 
work of contacts with ACB Foundation Board 



members, beneficiaries, and international agencies. 

Qualifications. The, Senior Staff Assistant will re- 
quire a background of training and experience com- 
prising: 

• Excellent proven executive secretarial skills and 
abilities in organizing, prioritizing, planning and 
coordinating executive and secretarial work of the 
ACB Foundation 

• Ability to communicate orally and in writing 
with senior officials within the ACB Foundation and 
outside it 

• Highly developed interpersonal skills with a 
pleasant diplomatic personality and cooperative at- 
titude 

• Proven reliability in handling sensitive and con- 
fidential information* 

Staffing policies and operational procedures 

Conditions of service (selection, hiring, compensa- 
tion and benefits, termination, and so on) for ACB 
Foundation staff will be subject to the same condi- 
tions and terms applicable to other international 
organizations* All staff except the Executive Secre- 
tary will be hired on a fixed -term basis for a period of 
four years, which term is renewable* The Executive 
Secretary will submit procedures for the ACB 
Foundation's internal operations to the Executive 
Board for approval* 

Location 

The Secretariat will be located in Africa to reinforce 
African identification and ownership of the Initia- 
tive* It is proposed that the location of the becretariat 
be kept distinct from any other regional organiza- 
tion, so as to prevent any likelihood of incorporation 
or confusion of purpose. The selection of location is 
based on various criteria applied to a number of 
candidate cities. The criteria are: 

Accessibiuty* Ease of travel both within Africa and 
between Africa and Europe. Because of the complex- 
ity of air transport in Africa, this criterion consists of 
three sub<riteria: travel within the subregion (East- 
em, Southern, and Western Africa); travel from one 
subregion to another; and travel to and from Europe. 
Some cities score high on one or two of these, and 
poorly on a third, so the results must be averaged. 

Communications. Telecommunications (telephone, 
fax, telex) and mail* 
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PRoxiMrrY TO KEY CENTDts. Thcse include intem*- 
tional educational and research agencies, and 
donor regional centers, that will help to ensure 
that the Secretariat is net isolated, but kept in 
touch with broader developments. 

Government support to international acenobs lo- 
cated LOCALLY. The record of support from the 
host government for similar international agen- 
cies located in the country, including contribu- 
tions, protection and diplomatic status. 

Local LIVING COSTS. Cost of housing, office accom- 
modation, utilities, food and supplies. 

Quality OF LIVING STANDARDS. The attractiveness of 
the social environment, standard of living, qual- 
ity of housing and facilities, and other factors 
which are needed to attract and retain high-cali- 
ber staff for the Secretariat. 

AvAiLABiLFTY OF LOCAL resource swLLS. The Secre- 
tariat will be small, and inevitably will be faced 
with tasks from time to time for which it needs to 



contract local analytical and technical skills. This 
criterion is concerned %vith the convenient supply 
of such high-quality skills locally. 

Poucy environment. The political and economic 
stability in the country, and condudveness of the 
dinnate to open intellechial debate on economic 
development policy. 

Condusion 

These criteria were applied to African dties that 
are involved in some level of regional or interna- 
tional activity: Abidjan, Addis Ababa, Dakar, 
Gaborone, Harare, Lonni, Nairobi, and Yaounde 
(the latter representing a combination with 
Douala). The application of these criteria yielded 
agroupof fourdties— Dakar,Gabarone, Harare, 
and Nairobi— most qualified to serve as the loca- 
tion for the ACB Foundation . Of these four, Harare 
was judged to meet the criteria in the nnost cost- 
effective way, and the govenunent of Zimbabwe 
has agreed to host the headquarters of the ACB 
Foundation. 
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Building African cadres of excellence 



Sub^Saharan Africa and its external partners 
face difficult challenges in the 1990s and be- 
yond. As indicated in the World Bank's long- 
term perspective study, Africa's future devel- 
opment will depend upon four major corner- 
stones: investing in people, sustaining adjust- 
ment efforts, improving the quality of gover- 
nance and gpvemment institutions, and main- 
taining the momentum of donor assistance. The 
ACBI would be an essential element helping to 
build these connections. 

There is, of course, a risk in undertaking a 
new international initiative. The risk of doing 
nothing, however, is even greater. Without 
adequate capacities in policy analysis and de- 
velopment management, the reform efforts 
currently being undertaken across Africa are 
unlikely to succeed. Foreign technical assis- 
tance and expatriates will continue to fill policy 
analysis and nuinagementgaps, at high cost to 
both African governments and donors. Also, as 
the small existing numbers of qualified African 
analysts and nuinagers retire, there will be no 
certainty of their replacement. As in the case of 
infrastructure, the failure to invest in and to 
maintain human resource capacity will prove 
to be extremely costly. Moreover, unless action 
is taken now, the opportunity may pass to capi- 
talize on the emerging realization that internal 
capacity must keep pace with policy reform. 
Without the proposed concerted capacity* 
building effort, each donor will go its own way. 



and there will continue to be duplication, contradic- 
tion, and unnecessary waste of resources. The fun- 
damental issues facing African economic manage- 
ment will not be tackled. 

As has been emphasized repeatedly in this paper, 
the tinoe horizon for the development of sustainable 
human and institutional capacity in Africa is de- 
cades, not years. But a start must be made now if 
tangible results are to be achieved in the future. 
Again, as this paper has indicated, the ACBFs resul ts 
will be closely monitored at every phase of imple- 
mentation and the impact will be measurable. 

Only a few decades ago, Latin America and Asia 
were experiencing many of the same problems in 
policy analysis and economic management that Af- 
rica is facing today .^^ Even in parts of the industrial- 
ized world, little more than a century separates the 
relatively efficient bureaucracies of today from ad* 
ministrations in which inadequacy, misallocation, 
incompetence, and corruption were the rule rather 
than the exception. History suggests, therefore, that 
the deficiencies currently facing Africa need not be 
viewed as intractable. Indeed, political responsibil- 
ity and accountability in Africa are likely to be in- 
creased by improving policy expertise and predict- 
ability. The ACBI can thus help significantly to 
promote better governance in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Donor agencies that have been supporting hunuin 
and institutional development in Africa share many 
of the concerns expressed in this paper and are 
seeking ways to improve the effectiveness of their 
support. In 1989, several proposals emerged on the 
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international scene which emphasized the need 
for increased and improved capacity-building ef> 
forts. Most notably: 

• The Independent Group on Financial Flows 
to Developing Countries (chaired by former 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of West Germany) 
proposed a $1 billion endown\ent fund for "policy- 
making, professional, technological and manage- 
rial leadership in Sub-Saharan Africa." 

• The Committee of Ten to the African Devel- 
opment Bank (which included former World Bank 
President, Robert S. McNamara) recommended 
the establishment of a $500 million endowment 
fund to aeate more policy experts and to suppon 
management training institutions. 

•The Government of Japan, in the address of 
the Honorable Ryutaro Hashimoto, Minister of 
Finance, to the Boards of Governors of the World 
Bank and IMF (September 26, 1989), announced a 
$300 nullion Special Fund for Policy and Human 
Resources Development to be established in the 



World Bank— to help make "governments' ad- 
ministrative systems more efficient and improve 
their capacity in formulation and implementation 
of policies which are needed in those countries." 

The moment seems opportune, therefore, for an 
international effort to address the need for policy 
analysis, development planning, and economic 
management in St<b-Saharan Africa. As far as 
African governments are concerned, more and 
more are deepening theprocess of economic policy 
reform. They are open to ideas for producing and 
utilizing the cadres of policy analysts and eco- 
nomic managers that they recognize are needed to 
sustain the region's development progress over 
the long term. The donor community, working 
together and coordinating its efforts, can play an 
important role in helping African countries to 
attain that fundamental objective. The ACBI of- 
fers a conceptual and operational framework for 
the effort to begin. 
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